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“They Shall Speak with New Tongues” 


JENNIE A. WHITTEN* 


No one, I am sure, was more amazed 
than the teachers of foreign languages 
when the editorial board of the 
Reader's Digest selected for publica- 
tion in its May issue an article from an 
educational journal dealing with ques- 
tions of language teaching. I refer to 
the article, ‘Teaching Languages in a 
Hurry,” which was abridged from 
“Language Teaching Goes to War” 
in School and Society for April 3, 
1943. As a result, almost overnight as 
it were, the general public became 
aware of foreign language teaching. 
Even in Normal, where techniques of 
teaching are certainly not unfamiliar to 
us, I found that high school youngsters 
and college students, faculty members 
and townspeople were asking me what 
I thought about the article and were 
wondering just how the method 
worked. One can only hope that the 
interest manifest in the spring of 1943 
does not prove to be too fleeting to 
have any real effect on the attention 
paid to foreign languages in our edu- 
cational system. 

To direct public attention to linguis- 
tic needs in wartime was a real service, 
for it is only too true, as many writers 
have pointed out, that probably none 
of the larger nations, either among our 
enemies or our allies, was so poorly 
equipped linguistically to fight a global 
war as were we. The rank and file of 


* Head of the Department of Foreign 
Languages 


the American public, even the public 
that had travelled on other continents, 
had preferred letting the other fellow 
learn English to putting forth the effort 
—for it is an effort—to learn a foreign 
tongue. The attitude is not surprising. 
An English visitor to our land from 
University College at Exeter was most 
kindly and understanding when he 
wrote in School and Society for May 3, 

1941: 

_ From well inside the Middle West, 
with English prevailing for un- 
counted miles in every direction, the 
study of a foreign language can 
seem to men and women otherwise 
very reasonable the height of lux- 
ury and superfluity. 

Then in December of that same year 
came Pearl Harbor, and at once the de- 
mand for trained linguists was in evi- 
dence. The need for expert linguists is 
obviously twofold: for immediate mili- 
tary tasks, including not only work in 
the armed forces proper but also in 
furthering propaganda services and 
monitoring foreign radios as well as 
broadcasting over our own; and in the 
second place, for the tremendous task 
of reconstruction once the victory is 
won. 

A most illuminating article on the 
needs of the armed forces for trained 
linguists written by Major Francis M. 
Rogers of the United States Marine 


Corps Reserve, was published in the- 


Modern Language Journal for May, 
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1943. Major Rogers stresses over and 
over the necessity of knowing the 
enemy's language thoroughly, and 
knowing it in its present-day form. He 
says, for instance: 

A knowledge of the vocabulary of 

the classical period of a country’s 

literature, or of the Renaissance, or 
of the Middle Ages, is of no earthly 
use to the intelligence officer; nay, 
it may be a hindrance, and even 
disastrous. Supposing I had some 
preconceived notions of the mean- 
ings of the words like battalion, 
regiment, and brigade derived from 
studying the adventures of the Duc 
de Conde and his army. I then 
make an estimate of the enemy’s 
forces on the basis of captured doc- 
uments. I underestimate greatly. 

Several hundred Americans pay 

with their lives. In these days errors 

cost American lives. 

The same accurate knowledge is 
demanded of the men who interrogate 
prisoners of war or translate captured 
documents. The interpreter who hopes 
to elicit information from a prisoner 
of war is much more likely to be deal- 
ing with a poorly educated individual 
speaking a dialect none too easy to 
comprehend than with some one who 
speaks the language of books. And as 
for translation of captured documents, 
Major Rogers reminds us that there 
“the chief qualification is the ability to 
read, and that without a dictionary, 
perhaps at night, by the light of a 
flashlight, and while being both 


bombed and under artillery fire.” These 
uses are specialized skills, of course, 
but the point Major Rogers makes is 


that the language training offered by 
American colleges and universities has 
not provided the basis on which the 
specialized skills can build. 
Furthermore, as William Berrien of 
the Rockefeller Foundation empha- 
sizes in the same number of the 


Modern Language Journal, steps 
should be taken to better the linguistic 
proficiency of specialists other than 


‘those who work in the foreign lan- 


guage field itself as teachers or trans- 
lators. That is, architects, engineers, 
librarians, physicians, agricultural ex- 
perts, political scientists, historians, 
geographers, specialists in government 
and international relations, economists, 
sociologists, transportation experts, 
psychologists, scientists, lawyers, and 
members of many other professions 
and administrative occupations who 
have high competence in their own 
specialty ought to be reasonably com- 
petent in at least one foreign language 
as well. Surely it is dangerously short- 
sighted for those who are responsible 
for advising our high school boys and 
girls to suggest that a modern foreign 
language is only a luxury and a frill 
for any one who expects to get into 
practical work. It may prove to be an 
essential. 

Inasmuch as the specialized linguis- 
tic skills needed by men in the armed 
forces had to be acquired as rapidly 
as possible, the American Council of 
Learned Societies offered its services to 
the government and developed the In- 
tensive Language Program under the 
direction of Dr. J. M. Cowan of the 
University of Iowa. The report issued 
in December, 1942, indicates the way 
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in which the problem was attacked and 
lists the courses being offered in un- 
usual modern languages. Thus the 
University of Pennsylvania took over 
the work of the African languages 
and developed courses in five of the 
eight hundred or more languages 
spoken in Africa. Four Arabic dialects 
were developed at various universities ; 
Burmese at one; various Chinese dia- 
lects at Harvard and Yale and Berkley; 
and so on through the alphabet to the 
three projects in the study of Turkish. 
In each case the method of work was 
fundamentally the same: a trained 
linguist taught the course and a native 
speaker handled the necessary drill 
work. 

The popular discussions of such 
teaching have not mentioned several 
things which are needed before em- 
barking on the study of one of these 
unusual languages. First of all, selec- 
tion for such study is rigid and is 
restricted to people of superior ability 
and training. Previous language train- 
ing counts heavily in being admitted, 
for experience has shown that it counts 
heavily in acquiring a new language. 
Thus training in Latin grammar, prob- 
ably called useless in the high school 
days of more than one lad now singled 
out for special training by the Army 
or Navy, is again coming into its own. 
A report of the American Classical 
League, issued by the United States 
Office of Education, urges classicists 


1 Report of the First Year's Operation 
of the Intensive Language Program of 
the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties by Mortimer Graves and J. M. Cowan. 
Obtainable at 1219 Sixteenth Street, 


Washington, D. C. 


to undertake the mastery of some of 
the unusual tongues. The report says: 

For a well-trained classicist to mas- 

ter Japanese in order to serve his 

country is a patriotic service which 

the classicist as classicist should be 

proud to render. 
For obviously the training in Latin 
provides not only a technique for learn- 
ing other languages, but also a basic 
linguistic skill, and a trained linguist 
ready to learn another language quickly 
and efficiently. So far as I know, no 
American without a previous superior 
linguistic record has attempted Japa- 
nese or any of the other languages 
under the auspices of the Intensive 
Language Program. You will note that 
the Reader's Digest in referring to the 
short space of time in which a working 
knowledge of Spanish was acquired 
claims only “without any previous 
knowledge of the language,” and says 
nothing about previous knowledge of 
other foreign languages, including 
Latin. 

In the second place, the emphasis on 
intensive training is important. The 
Council defines an intensive course as 
one occupying the full time of the stu- 
dent, from fifty to sixty hours per 
week, usually distributed so that fifteen 
hours per week are allotted to class- 
room instruction, fifteen hours to drill 
with native speakers, and twenty to 
thirty hours to individual preparation. 
The best results in the shortest time 
seem to come from two or three such 
sessions, each lasting six weeks, sepa- 
rated by short intervals of rest. 

Thirdly, grammar training is essen- 
tial. In fact, grammar provides the 
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only short cut to learning a foreign 
language; otherwise one must devote 
as many years to learning to speak a 
foreign tongue as he did to learning 
to speak his native tongue. Too many 
readers of the Digest missed the sig- 
nificance of the highly trained teacher 
who taught as much grammar as was 
necessary. It is more than just grammar 
that must be taught, however; it is the 
essence of the language that must be 
acquired. Perhaps linguistic training 
would be a better term than grammar 
training, for it is more than the correct 
use of subjects and verbs and objects 
and clauses. It involves the ability to 
hear sounds accurately and transcribe 
them phonetically ; it involves listening 
for the characteristic intonation of 
word and phrase and sentence; it in- 
volves some understanding of how a 
language is constructed. 

With all the interest in the unusual 
foreign languages needed to further 
our war effort, it was to be expected 
that colleges and universities not in- 
cluded in the Intensive Program would 
make additions to their foreign lan- 
guage offerings. It is difficult to obtain 
accurate statistics on this point, but the 
Journal of Higher Education for June, 
1943, published a “Quick Survey,” 
which at least indicates the trend. 
French, Spanish, German, and Italian 
are still the chief college offerings, as 
they should be, but of the 449 institu- 
tions replying to the questionnaire, 75 
reported courses in Portuguese, 51 in 
Russian, 22 in Japanese, 15 in modern 
Greek, 14 in Chinese, and 10 in Polish. 
There were scattered offerings in 
Arabic, modern Hebrew, and Swedish, 


and one course each reported for Celtic, 
Danish, Dutch, Finnish , Hindustani, 
Icelandic, Mongolian, Punjabi, Rou- 
manian, Serbo-Croatian, Syrian, Ti- 
betan, and Turkish. 

Not only have colleges and universi- 
ties included these new tongues in their 
curricula, but they have also in several 
instances begun the type of work 
known as Area Studies, in which the 
foreign language is really the basis of 
the curriculum, and studies in the ge- 
ography, climate, vegetation, economic 
life, social and political life, history 
and culture of a given region or area 
are undertaken for the purpose of un- 
derstanding as completely as possible 
the country whose language is being 
studied. 

After the pressure of the war effort 
is removed, however, there must be 
some means of judging what are to 
be the languages really needed for the 
postwar world. Professor Mario A. 
Pei of Columbia University has ana- 
lyzed the factors that make a given 
language significant in world relation- 
ships. One thinks first, perhaps, of 
numerical strength. But, as Professor 
Pei points out, that is important only 
when other conditions are such that the 
language becomes standardized and 
assumes a definite current and literary 
form. Chinese, for instance, is not a 
standardized language, and its innum- 
erable dialects keep it from occupying 
first rank as a world language despite 
the 450 million people speaking one 
form or another of it. Practical signi- 
ficance, then, is achieved through a 
combination of political unity and 
power, which in turn results in a 
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standardized language, the numerical 
factor, force of expansion and commer- 
cial and economic penetration, and a 
cultural background. Judged on this 
combination of factors, the key posi- 
tions in the languages of the world 
are occupied by English, German, 
French, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
Russian, and Japanese. Arabic, Chinese, 
and Dutch are next in order. But for 
a thorough and utilitarian linguistic 
education, Professor Pei believes that, 
in addition to knowing the languages 
just mentioned, one should also be 
able to identify forty or fifty of the 
remaining others, and especially be 
able to distinguish between Bulgarian 
and Serbian, Greek and Albanian, 
Turkish and Persian, at least in the 
written form. It seems doubtful that 
many of us will acquire more than a 
small fraction of Professor Pei’s irre- 
ducible minimum. 

Nevertheless if in the post war plan- 
ing, we see more clearly than Amer- 
icans have ever seen before that foreign 
language is an essential, then there 
are certain educational implications 
that we need to consider. We shall 
continue to need in high school and 
college a basic linguistic training in 
Latin and the modern languages, just 
as we have needed it in the past, a 
training so thorough in the time al- 
lotted that it will be a real basis for 
future study as the need arises. And 
again I would emphasize that adults 
responsible for the guidance of young 
people should be slow to assert that 
one subject is necessary and practical 
and another only vaguely cultural when 
the reverse may be true. In the modern 


languages, I anticipate an increased em- 
phasis on speaking a foreign language, 
perhaps only within a limited vocab- 
ulary of 800 or 1000 words, but never- 
theless speaking. Most teachers of 
foreign languages will welcome that 
emphasis. 

In college courses in modern lan- 
guages, I hope to see this same empha- 
sis on speaking as well as reading con- 
tinued through the first two years of 
work, especially since these first two 
years will probably be taken by the 
non-linguistic specialists, the architects 
and engineers and historians and geog- 
raphers of earlier mention in this 


‘article. This will undoubtedly mean a 


change in subject-matter content of 
those elementary courses, postponing 
difficult literary studies, philology, and 
philosophy to the third or fourth years 
or to graduate courses. Finally in the 


“colleges I look to see an extension of 


the idea of area studies. 

The emphasis today in changing 
foreign language teaching has stemmed 
from the practical military needs of the 
hour with something of a forward look 
to the practical needs of the postwar 
world. We are all agreed that the most 
important thing in the world right now 
is winning the war. And yet many of 
us, I among them, are disturbed by the 
undue emphasis on the practical and 
the so-called functional, especially in 
the plans for education for a democ- 
racy. Or perhaps I ask a much broader 
concept of functional than is current 
at the present time. 

It seems to me that to study lan- 
guage, any language, should make each 
of us stand in awe before this marve- 
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lous means of communicating ideas 
evolved by mankind, this extraordinary 
invention of human beings which en- 
ables us to ask What is life? Why are 
we here? Whither are we tending? 
Enables us to ask and seek our answers 
from greater men and women than we 
the world over, who have set down 
their thoughts for us, each in his own 
tongue. Education, real education, is 
more than training for specific jobs 
and for making money. I want my 
foreign language courses to be practical. 
But I want my students not only well- 
trained linguists but also well-educated 
men and women. I do want them 
trained for winning the war and for 
jobs and for making money after the 
war, but I also want them to see the 
significance of language in human 
affairs, to realize that the essential ele- 
ment in human relationships is the 
ability to communicate one’s ideas to 
others and in turn to comprehend their 
ideas. I would join my voice to that 
of Robert A. Hume, who writes in 
School and Society for January 2, 
1943: 


I am pleading for the cultural 
values. I am pleading for that an- 
cient, but I hope still vital, concept 
of education whereby the human 
mind is viewed not simply as one of 
several tools usable to further a 
specific skill or profession (though 
that happens to be one of its pos- 
sible and acceptable uses) but as 
that part of man worthiest of full 
cultivation, furnishing as it does the 


promise of universal knowledge and . 


wisdom, and, some have thought, 
the hint of immortality. 


Such is a modern man’s phrasing of 
a saying more familiar to us at Illinois 
State Normal University in the words 
from Plato that we have read hundreds 
of times in Capen Auditorium: 

A good education consists in giving 

to the body and to the soul all the 

beauty and all the perfection of 

which they are capable. 


May those who shall speak with new 
tongues pass through the door of the 
practical into the realm of beauty and 
perfection. 
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Why Study Foreign Language? 


KATHERINE E. CARVER* 


Why study any language, even your 
own? Won't the need to communicate 
with your fellows furnish all the incen- 
tive you need for the acquisition of a 
practical, work-a-day vocabulary? 
What more do you want? What differ- 
ence does it make how you say a thing, 
so long as you make yourself under- 
stood? What's the use of grammar and 
rhetoric, mere sets of rules invented by 
school-teachers and of no practical 
value in a modern up-to-date world? 
Why isn’t the boy’s “I hain’t got 
none” a better and more vigorous ex- 
pression than his teacher's ‘I haven't 
any”? Why teach a child to say ‘He 
and I did it” and then turn around and 
try to make him say “Between him and 
me”? What difference does it all make 
anyway ? 

Do these seem frivolous and irrele- 
vant questions? I’ve heard some of 
them asked in all seriousness by certain 
persons, mostly by teachers who would 
like to put English classes and foreign 
language classes out of our schools to 
make room for some newer and more 
practical (?) subject of their own. 

Some of these questions I shall 
answer in my own way, beginning, 
chiastically, with the last. It does make 
a difference whether you know when to 
say he and I and when to say him and 
me. There are, I think you will agree, 
certain decencies of dress and manner 
which mark the well-bred gentleman 


* Assistant Professor of Foreign 
Languages (Emerita) 


or lady. Pie may be eaten as efficiently 
with the knife as with the fork, but it 
simply isn’t done in polite society. And 
there are certain decencies of speech 
which mark the gentleman and the 
scholar, and these, too, may not be 
violated. 

A few years ago I was attending a 
meeting of public school teachers. As 
I sat dozing away a wasted afternoon, 
suddenly something caught my atten- 
tion. I pricked up my ears and pres- 
ently, deciding that here was something 
I could use, I got out pencil and paper. 
Here are a few of the pearls that were 
falling from the speaker's lips: 

To we laymen 

There was a few people allowed to 

talk. 

The ignorance of we individuals 

This type of a thing 

Where there are a group of teachers 

Now I do not think that I am over- 
nice in this matter. If my laundress, 
who washes better than I can, makes a 
slip in English, I don’t look for another 
woman to do the work. I am not 
offended if the workman who does an 
honest job of repairing for me gets his 
cases and his principal parts mixed up. 
But this man was a teacher, he pre- 
tended to be an educated man, he was 
being paid for making that speech, and 
his misuse of English showed how 
utterly uneducated he was. Never 
would I trust the user of such crooked 
English to have a straight thought 
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about anything except the simplest kind 
of subject. 

If a child, learning to talk, heard 
only good English day after day until 
his speech habits were thoroughly 
fixed, he would probably use only the 
best idioms in his daily conversation. 
But such ideal conditions do not exist 
in democratic America, and somehow 
it seems easier to imitate the crudities 
of the vulgar tongue than the niceties 
of trained and careful speech. Hence 
the need for grammars. 

But, I am told, we are not all aiming 
at eloquence and fluency of speech, all 
we want is enough for everyday use. 
Certainly you do want accuracy, accu- 
racy in the use of vocabulary, and 
accuracy in the logical arrangement of 
that vocabulary into sentences. Com- 
plete understanding of a conversation 
cannot be attained unless both persons 
attach the same meaning to their words, 
and apply the same generally accepted 
tules to their use in sentences. You 
remember the result, when, on the 
Plain of Shinar, the builders of the 
famous tower began to use each one, 
his own peculiar language. 

I sometimes think that those who 
argue that the study of language is 
worse than useless, because it wastes 
time that might be spent on more 
practical subjects, fail to realize how 
really important it is. Like other every- 
day blessings it has seemingly been 
cheapened by its very universality, and 
its real value has been concealed or 
forgotten. Honestly now, if some god, 
who had the power to bestow and to 
take away, were to compel mankind to 
make an absolute choice between lan- 
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guage and—wellsay chemistry or 
Diesel engines, which would you 
choose? I think you would not hesitate 
to say that you would keep language, 
for with it man could in time regain 
what he had lost; without it he would 
soon lose what he had kept. For, when 
you stop to think of it, you must realize 
that language is the very foundation 
upon which has been built all else that 
makes man what he is. Language is 
the foundation of all real social life, of 
all civilization, of progress, of all 
that man has been able to accomplish 
since he left the treetops and caves of 
his primitive ancestors. It is a tool 
which its owners have no right to dull 
with misuse or neglect. Its grammar is 
a science as valuable as chemistry and 
physics, whose marvels are so readily 
turned to deathdealing weapons of war- 
fare. Of all the studies offered in the 
high school, the study of one’s native 
tongue is the most important and prac- 
tical. The laboratories where hands 
work with material to produce visible 
results, the field trips to the local dairy, 
or farm, or factory, may be more fun, 
but language is more fundamental. 
Time was when training in language 
and mathematics constituted an educa- 
tion. But when the so-called natural 
sciences began, quite rightly I am sure, 
to claim their place in the sun and in 
the school curriculum, these time- 
honored subjects were pushed closer 
and closer to the wall. I said the so- 
called natural sciences, for I think that 
the expression natural science, as com- 
monly used, is my one pet peeve. 
What, I ask, is there unnatural about 
language, and what right has the 
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chemist or biologist to maintain that 
his is the only knowledge? Does he 
know what the word science really 
means? ; 

We have all been willing to make 
way for these new subjects; we recog- 
nize their value, we gladly avail our- 
selves of the blessings they bestow, we 
welcome the comforts and amenities 
of life which they make possible; we 
do not refuse the electric lights, the 
telephone, the automobile, the radio, 
the sense of security offered by modern 
scientific medicine and surgery. All 
this and much more, we accept, and are 
duly grateful. Still, at times some 
doubts will rise and we wonder 
whether, after all, this modern world 
is a better and happier place to live in 
than was the old one. 

But this is not all. The modern high 
school must take care of those whom 
language does not attract, nor mathe- 
matics, nor the scientific laboratory. 
For those who were formerly cared for 
by apprenticeship in shop or factory, 
who did with their hands the work 
which the machine now does, we must 
provide a place in the workshop, in the 
school kitchen, at the typewriter. And 
with this, too, we have no quarrel. 
Those boys and girls whose tastes and 
abilities do not incline to language and 
mathematics and pure science, who 
probably do not expect or care to go on 
to college, have a right to some place 
where they can do good and honest 
work and be happy in the doing. The 
trouble here is that sometimes boys and 
girls who do have abilities which need 
other training are attracted into courses 
whose visible results are so much more 
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readily apparent, and they find, too 
late, that they have missed a foundation 
on which they would like to base their 
maturer work. 

I do not mention here the other 
things which have filled up the modern 
high school program, and which are 
encroaching more and more upon the 
time once given to academic subjects. 
Athletics, dramatics, clubs of all sorts, 
are somehow felt to be of more impor- 
tance than classroom work. They claim 
the time and strength of both teacher 
and pupil. Maybe they are more im- 
portant, but I believe that their lasting 
value is yet to be demonstrated. 

You are thinking it is now time for 
me to get back to my subject, for I 
have not, as yet, tried to answer the 
first question of all, Why study foreign 
language? 1 can do this in few words, 
and I have two answers ready. In the 
first place, foreign language must be 
studied in our American English-speak- 
ing schools because it is the foundation 
upon which alone can be built an ac- 
curate and substantial knowledge of 
English, and that knowledge is the 
foundation of all other knowledges. 
For English, Latin is the most funda- 
mental of the foreign languages, not 
only because it has furnished a good 
half of our vocabulary and because it 
is still the most prolific source from 
which we derive the living, growing 
part of that same vocabulary, but also 
because its syntax is so easily under- 
stood. The difference between the use 
of be and I and that of him and me is 
much more easily explained and under- 
stood in Latin than in English. It is the 
Latin teacher's duty to see to it that 
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this connection between Latin and Eng- 
lish is made and kept constantly before 
the class, not because the English 
teacher can’t and doesn’t explain these 
things, but because the Latin teacher 
can do it so much more easily. 

No one has a right to attempt to 
teach English who has not had a 
thorough training in Latin,—and by 
that I mean thorongh—and all English 
teachers will do better work if they 
know at least one modern foreign lan- 
guage, if, in other words, they are not 
mere English teachers, but /anguage 
teachers. They need not, in their 
classes, say one word about Latin, or 
French, or German, or Spanish, but 
their knowledge of their own beautiful 
mother tongue will be so much en- 
tiched that it cannot help enriching 
every lesson they teach. 

And this holds good, not only for 
teachers of English, but for all who 
have need to make good use of English. 
Of course grammar and vocabulary 
alone cannot make an orator. As my 
friend Cicero remarked two thousand 
years ago, natural ability without learn- 
ing has oftener been potent than learn- 
ing without natural ability. It wasn’t a 
college education that wrote the Gettys- 
burg Address, but it wasn’t rail-split- 
ting either. In ten thousand ail- 
splitters there was only one Abraham 
Lincoln, and you may remember that 
he once walked eight miles to borrow 
an English grammar. 

One ray of hope I see in the modern 
scene. The radio" has opened a new 
field of occupation. Perhaps when the 
public tires of hill-billies, and barn- 
dances, and quiz programs, and matri- 
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cidal orators who murder their mother 
tongue, a demand will be created for 
announcers and advertising orators who 
have pleasant, well-trained voices, who 
know the resources of language and 
how to use them. Already I think I 
see a trend in this direction. Perhaps 
it will lead to a revival of respect for 
the niceties of human speech. 

So far, I seem to have been advocat- 
ing the study of foreign language be- 
cause it is helpful in the study of Eng- 
lish vocabulary and syntax, the dry 
bones, as it were, of language, but as 
necessary as a properly formed and 
jointed skeleton to the bodily frame. 
This thought brings me to the second 
answer to our question. For, if our 
language students have been fortunate 
enough to have ventured beyond this 
and have tasted the sweet flesh of 
Latin, of French, or of German litera- 
ture, they have acquired the cheapest 
and best diversions for leisure time, 
something that has widened their sym- 
pathies and deepened their understand- 
ing of other peoples than their own. 
No one who has read the lovely lyrics 
of the German poets can believe that 
all Germans are Hitler's Germans. In 
short, I would have more young people 
today get the kind of education that I 
got because I have had so much pleas- 
ure out of it. 

I know that this opinion of mine is 
unorthodox,—nay, worse, that it is 
old-fashioned. The modern idea is 
that a liberal education demands a 
superficial knowledge of language, of 
the natural sciences, the social sciences, 
mathematics, art, music, the school 
activities. The trouble is that this 
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broad education is likely to be mighty 
shallow. There are so many possible 
subjects to study, and all so important, 
that no one student can master them 
all. Again I shall be called unorthodox, 
but it is my firm belief that it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to have a smat- 
tering of all subjects in the curriculum. 
I can turn on the electric lights as effi- 
ciently as any student of physics in the 
land, and run the vacuum cleaner with- 
out understanding at all how or why 
the contraption works. 

Perhaps some day we shall recognize 
that a liberal education does not con- 
sist of a superficial knowledge of every- 
thing but of a thorough knowledge of 
the few things for which one has taste, 
and which he has the ability to master, 
plus—and this is important—a respect 
for all other useful subjects, and a re- 
spectful belief that others, whose tastes 
differ from one’s own, are doing honest 
and useful work in their chosen fields. 
! do not think that this kind of know- 
ledge necessarily shuts one off from 
some knowledge of other fields. I 
believe that even as I do not need to 
know science before I can make use 
of what the scientist has to offer, so he 
does not need to know language as I 
need to know it. But his own use of 
that language will be, I am sure, more 
accurate and more eloquent if he has 
daily contact with those who know 
English as he knows science, and if his 
English teachers have known English 
thoroughly, because they knew foreign 
language too. Perhaps in that Utopian 
tomorrow American English will cease 
to be the careless, lawless speech which 
it is today. 


It remains to say a few words about 
the study of foreign language in a post 
war age. When the most deadly ex- 
plosives and weapons known to science 
have completed their devastation of a 
war torn world, shall we go on de- 
veloping explosives and weapons ever 
more and more deadly? Probably. But 
would it not be better if we had a 
generation trained to communicate with 
other nations, to understand them and 
sympathize with them? I can think of 
nothing more practical at this very 
minute than American soldiers who in 
North Africa could speak a little 
French, or who in Italy knew enough 


’ Latin to pick up Italian rather quickly, 
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or who could exchange Wie gehr’s with 
German prisoners or captors. And I 
can think this without being a senti- 
mental pacifist either. I’m willing to 
fight this war and to win this peace 
with the deadliest weapons known to 
science even if, while we are doing it, 
we must do without the better things 
for better living through chemistry. 

Obviously we cannot throw ourselves 
frantically into an orgy of foreign lan- 
guage, trying to cram into our young 
people a smattering of all the thou- 
sands of languages from Russian and 
Japanese to Hottentot, although I sus- 
pect that some misguided enthusiasts 
will advocate this very thing. We shall 
be wiser if we go on, calmly and tem- 
perately, as we are doing now, giving 
the linguistic minded a fundamental 
training in Latin and in French, or 
German, or Spanish. These last are the 
modern languages which are geographi- 
cally closest to us, and, equipped with 
one of these, any American ought to 
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find himself able to learn, in short 
order, such other tongues as necessity 
demands. 

It will not solve the problem if we 
try to force a universal language upon 
all the peoples of the world. There is 
no surer way to foster a passionate love 
for a native tongue than to forbid its 
use. The necessities of commerce and 
of diplomacy will do much to soive this 
problem. Men’s speech will follow 
their daily advantage. We have seen in 
our own country, how, without com- 
pulsion, English has become the lan- 
guage of thousands of foreign speak- 
ing immigrants. The Soviet Union, 
with more than one hundred and eighty 
different languages, is teaching the 
same lesson. Daily need is a better 
teacher than compulsion. 

Sometimes it has seemed to me as if, 
in planning this universe and the in- 
habitants thereof, an all-wise Father 
had started his children off with what 
he thought they needed most, and the 
hope that they would keep these gifts, 


while adding others for themselves as 
time went by. And so he gave them 
speech and the users of speech, the 
poets and philosophers and orators of 
antiquity. We of the western world 
are the heirs of a Homer, of a Plato, 
of great tragedians, of a Virgil who 
knew that a nation’s greatest glory was 
not to conquer but to rule with justice, 
of a Horace who thought that golden 
moderation in all things and the simple 
life were better than riches and power. 
We inherited the Ten Commandments 
and The Sermon on the Mount. Shall 
we sell these things for a mess of pot- 
tage, for the most deadly explosives 
known to science, or even for better 
things for better living through 
chemistry ? 


Please do not misunderstand me. I 
know that this war must be fought. I 
am saving all the grease I can spare to 
make those explosives, and I do look 
forward to the better living. 


But I would keep the other too. 


A Word to the French Teacher 


Marcery ALICE ELLIs* 


When the Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Study of 1924-27 established 
that eighty-three per cent of the stu- 
dents who began a modern language 
failed to continue their study beyond 
the second year, most French teachers 
felt that it was time to abandon the 
fourfold objective of aural understand- 
ing, speaking, reading, and writing, 
and concentrate upon the one objective 
that we could reasonably hope to attain 


in so short a time—the ability to read. _ 


Here in the Middle West, our students 
found little opportunity to speak 
French, anyway, whereas the ability to 
read French might enrich their leisure 
and continue to grow in the years after 
they left school. Many of us quit pre- 
tending that we had two years in which 
to lay a careful foundation, on which 
to build during the next two; abandon- 
ing our lively and interesting direct 
method, we made a regretful about- 
face, whittled down our program, and 
concentrated on teaching our pupils to 
read. I still think we were honest and 
realistic in so doing. Now, however, 
the times are changing. The pressure 
of necessity is already beginning to 
strengthen our position in the curricu- 
lum, and we can look forward to keep- 
ing our students for a longer period of 
time. The boys and girls who study 
French can reasonably expect to find a 
need for understanding and speaking 
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the language. We have all realized how 
much interesting activity our classes 
lost when we shifted the emphasis 


away from talking; now that we can — 


conscientiously return to an oral 
method, most of us will do so with joy. 
What are these new needs for spoken 
French? The first is military. Mario 
Pei, professor of War Linguistics at 
Columbia University, warned in a letter 
printed in the New York Times of 
November 11, 1942: 
Now that we have given guns and 
planes and tanks, it is time that we 
give some attention to the secondary 
problem of languages in connection 
with our armed forces. Knowledge, 
even in the form of a smattering, of 
the tongue of an ally or enemy, may 
easily spell the difference between 
life and death, between escape and 
capture, to the individual soldier. 
To a military unit it may signify sur- 
vival or extinction. To an army as 
a whole it may conceivably mean 
victory or defeat. To put matters 
mildly, it certainly will make the 
difference between comfort and dis- 
comfort, between making and not 
making his wants known, to each 
and every soldier who lands on 
European or North African soil. 
And, incidentally, it is significant 
that the three languages taught to 
the American troops in Britain, and 
apparently most needed by General 
Eisenhower's men, are precisely the 
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three that have recently been most 
neglected by American high schools 
and colleges—French, German, and 

Italian. 

Ephraim Cross, in his paper “Lan- 
guages in the War,” in the Modern 
Language Journal for April, 1943, 
writes: 

The linguist must listen in on the 

enemy's councils; he must interro- 

gate the captured enemy; he must 
intercept the enemy's messages writ- 
ten in his own and other languages 
or in a linguistic disguise; read the 
enemy's documents, decipher the 
enemy's code; meet the falsehoods 
the enemy showers upon his own 
people. 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek called atten- 
tion to the fact that one of Doolittle’s 
fliers who came down on Chinese soil 
knowing only one word of Chinese 
(the word for American) found that 
single word potent. How many of us 
have received hurried requests from 
relatives in North Africa for French 
dictionaries, conversational manuals, or 
any kind of linguistic aid? We French 
teachers hear from our former students 
in training camps in this country that 
they are meeting in informal groups 
with boys from other schools to prac- 
tice French conversation. An American 
boy in New Caledonia writes that his 
life there would not be unpleasant if 
he could only speak French. 

The soldier must learn to interpret 
signs and directions in order to find his 
way about a strange country. The bond 
of a common language decreases the 
friction between soldiers and the people 
whose soil they are occupying, whether 


the occupation be friendly or hostile. 
When our armies landed in North 
Africa, President Roosevelt broadcast 
to the French people in their own lan- 
guage, assuring them that we were not 
taking permanent possession of their 
soil, and expressing his personal affec- 
tion for the French people. 

In the bulletin ‘Government Uses 
of Foreign Languages,” Dr. E. Ruth 
Bishop of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission speaks first of the great 
demand for persons who can do steno- 
graphic and secretarial work in foreign 
languages. There have also been many 
calls for language experts with training 
in the social sciences. Facility in one 
or more foreign languages has been 
among the requirements for such posi- 
tions as auditor, construction engineer, 
or transportation specialist. There has 
been a demand for people with sufh- 
cient fluency to do broadcast monitor- 
ing. ‘The different kinds of openings 
in the government service,” writes Dr. 
Bishop, “for persons with a foreign 
language background who also have 
training in another field are practically 
unlimited.” Last year the demand for 
French was second greatest among the 
languages required for regular trans- 
lator work. To help fill these needs, 
the fourth year of French is being 
credited as a war course this year in the 
high schools of New York City. 

What students should begin the 
study of French now in the high school 
in order to have a commendable speak- 
ing knowledge by the time they have 
finished their preparation for their 
chosen career? Any who hope to take 
advantage of the post war opportunities 
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for service abroad as scientists, physi- 
cians, nurses, economists, sociologists, 
lawyers, historians, librarians, geogra- 
phers, agricultural experts, transporta- 
tion experts, civil and aeronautical en- 
gineers. There will be calls for bilin- 
gual salesmen of the many products 
America will supply to a needy world. 
Airports and the airplane industries 
will need officials and employees who 
can speak the French that most cultured 
Europeans use in their travels beyond 
their own borders. Advertising will 
be written in the languages of the for- 
eign customers. In the Balkans, 
Greece, Switzerland, Belgium, and 


North Africa, as well as in France it- - 


self, a knowledge of French is almost 
indispensable; in many other countries, 
it will be a useful auxiliary to English. 
Paul McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, asks: 
Is it too much to hope that the end 
of the war will find a pool of tech- 
nically trained Americans ready, 
Americans specially trained also in 
the languages, traditions, and back- 
grounds of foreign countries, who 
will be available for undertaking the 
most instantly pressing needs of 
post-war reconstruction abroad? 
That, it seems to me, is a goal to 
aim at. 
Washington already needs these bilin- 
gual technicians, but few are available, 
and it is too late to train others for 
present needs. It is not too late to give 
language as a tool to our postwar 
technicians. 
During the summer, a committee of 
educational authorities representing the 
United Nations governments in exile 
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(Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and the Fighting French) recom- 
mended that both English and French 
be introduced into the higher grades of 
the elementary schools in those coun- 
tries as compulsory subjects and that all 
publications intended for international 
use be published either in English or 
in French, or be accompanied by sub- 
stantial summaries in those languages. 
To prevent the arrangement from being 
one-sided, they recommended that 
French be taught in the elementary 
schools of the English-speaking coun- 
tries. This committee, meeting in Lon- 
don under the chairmanship of the 
Netherlands Minister of Education, M. 
Gerritt Balkenstein, disclaimed any in- 
terest in a new international language. 
More recently, a group of European 
delegates askea that French be recog- 
nized as the other official language, on 
a par with English, at the United 


. Nations Conference on Food and Agri- 


culture held at Hot Springs, Virginia. 

But it is not only during the post- 
war period of reconstruction that we 
shall make increased use of foreign 
languages. America is thoroughly con- 
vinced that isolation is a dead issue. 
The problems of other peoples hence- 
forth concern us so vitally that we must 
strive to understand their thinking and 
their way of life. Only through a 
knowledge of their language can we 
achieve this understanding and become 
truly international. Germany made its 
young people master foreign languages 
that they might help understand other 
peoples in order to undermine and 
destroy them; we must be equally 
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thorough in achieving the understand- 
ing of other people’s minds and hearts 
in order to work with them for our 
common good. It is stupid to say, ‘Let 
them learn English!” That sort of one- 
way street leads only to overbearing 
nationalism. 

Not only our leaders, but also our 
average citizen must acquire the sym- 
pathy and understanding that come 
with the ability to hear and read what 
the other man has to say in defense of 
his point of view. Recent developments 
in aviation will multiply our contacts 
with other countries and make foreign 
travel for business or pleasure much 
more general after the war. The world 
has grown much smaller in the last 
few years, and its peoples will have 
increasingly greater opportunity to 
communicate orally with one another. 
Mortimer Graves, Administrative Sec- 
retary of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, writes in Asia 
Magazine: 

With the tremendous improvement 
in the techniques of transmission 
and the recording of sound, and 
with the certainty that the days of 
isolationism for the United States 
are over, we are moving into a 
world of communications and in- 
telligence which is completely dif- 
ferent in character from anything 
we have known before. Whether 
we like it or not, we are in for a 
new era of mutual world awareness, 
in which our past methods of news 
gathering and international commu- 
nications will be looked upon as 
almost antediluvian. We are as 
thoroughly unprepared to live in 
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this world of peace as we have been 
to fight in it in a totalitarian war. 

The high school French teacher must 
help to acquaint the administrators and 
the public with the opportunities open- 
ing up to the pupil who studies French 
so that they will be willing to grant her 
work the increased time it will require. 
She must revamp her course to meet the 
changing needs. Only a few of the 
colleges—those with special Army or 
Navy units—can take immediate ad- 
vantage of the revival of interest in the 
languages; the others have already lost 
their men students to the armed forces 
and the war industries. The high 
school teacher, on the other hand, still 
has boys in her classes, and boys whose 
need for linguistic equipment is greater 
than ever before. Many of them will 
be soldiers or sailors next year, with 
immediate opportunity to put into prac- 
tice all the French she can teach them. 
Others are future engineers, mechanics, 
and business men, whose work will 
take them to French-speaking countries 
after the war. French is to this group 
a valuable tool, which they must be 
taught to use now before they become 
engrossed in the technical or profes- 
sional aspects of their special fields. 
The teacher must cease to think of 
French as purely cultural, and realize 
that for many it has become as practical 
as typewriting or shop work. 

The new course must stress the 
speaking aim; we shall therefore work 
for correct pronunciation, making more 
use of phonograph records, memoriza- 
tion, dialogues, and oral composition. 
We shall also read more ‘about France 
and French-speaking countries, supple- 
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menting the sketchy, made-to-order 
book about France with newspapers and 
magazines, and encouraging correspon- 
dence with boys and girls in other 
countries. We shall decrease the place 
of fiction in our early courses, where 
the pupil’s appreciation of literary merit 
is low anyway, and add interesting 
non-fiction from many fields to increase 
his comprehension of contemporary 
conditions; in more advanced courses, 
we shall still study literature as being 
the finest expression of a way of life. 
Where can the teacher find help in 
planning an interesting and practical 
course? The American Association of 
Teachers of French has been very active 
in locating and preparing material and 
making it available to the teacher. 
Every French teacher should send to 
the Information Bureau of the A.A.T. 
F., Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for its list of materials—reprints 
of newspaper and magazine articles 
and speeches on France by such writers 
as John Erskine, Dorothy Thompson, 
and Andre Maurois, as well as reprints 
from professional journals; recordings 
of French broadcasts; publications of 
the Commission on Teacher Education ; 
loan exhibits, and realia lists. The fol- 
lowing list is merely suggestive: 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Materials for a War Course in French 
is an eighty-three page mimeo- 
graphed book of lessons on the 
Army, Navy, Airforce, and Civilian 
Defense. It includes such docu- 
ments as President Roosevelt's ad- 
dress to the French at the time of the 
North African invasion, General De 


Gaulle’s call to the French to con- 
tinue the fight from abroad, and the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
There are letters of the present war, 
dialogues, conversation exercises, 
and a twelve-page vocabulary of war 
terms. In the dialogues, an Ameri- 
can soldier interviews a civilian 
bringing information, questions a 
prisoner, asks for directions, and 
billets his men. Typical reading 
units are entitled “With the Fleet,”’ 
“A Mission in Tunisia,” “Air Raid 
Warning,” “The Paratroopers.” In 
the vocabulary of war terms are such 
words as dive-bomber, joy stick, tail 
light, monkey wrench, gas tank, 
stalled, all clear, slow down, dan- 
gerous curve, sprain, dress a wound. 
Some of these lessons and the vocab- 
ulary unit may be bought separately 
for a few cents. 

France 1940-1942, A Collection of 
Documents and Bibliography, by 
Howard C. Rice, is a fine source 
book for the teacher. Subjects 
treated in the documents are the im- 
pact of the armistice on the people 
of France, the terms of the armistice, 
the program of the ‘National Revo- 
lution,” prisoners of war, difficulties 
of material life, underground resis- 
tance, the colonial empire, the Otto 
list of books forbidden by the Ger- 
man authorities. 

Military French, by Francois Denoeu, 
is a textbook embodying grammar 
and a military vocabulary in a nar- 
rative which pictures the life of a 
soldier. 

The Modern Language Journal and the 
French Review are more valuable to 
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the French teacher than ever before. 
Among French language news- 
papers, Pour la Victoire, edited by 
the French refugee journalist Gene- 
vieve Tabouis is particularly interest- 
ing. It publishes a monthly student 
section called La voix de France. Le 
Recueil, the French digest published 
in Quebec, is similar to the Reader’s 
Digest. 
FILMS 

The A.A.T.F. ‘Film List” is an evalua- 


tion of fifteen French films available 
for rent. 


LOAN EXHIBITS 

The A.A.T.F. has a loan exhibit of 
French realia which may be obtained 
for the cost of transportation one 
way by writing the chairman of the 
committee, Dr. Minnie M. Miller, 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 

An exhibit of French-Canadian realia, 
consisting of books, posters, maga- 
zines, and newspapers, may be bor- 
rowed for carrying charges from 
Prof. Pierre Courtines of Queens 
College, Flushing, N. Y. 


PICTORIAL MATERIALS 


Item twenty-six of the Bureau's list is 
a set of photographic enlargements 
of French commemorative postage 
stamps. These black and white pic- 
tures, 11 x 161A, available at ten 
cents each, contain many illustra- 


tions the teacher will enjoy using 
on the bulletin board. The class that 
reads “L’Evasion du Duc de Beau- 
fort” will be interested in the print 
“Le Donjon de Vincennes.” Dau- 
det’s mill will interest others. 
Among the forty subjects are Ver- 
sailles, Mont St. Michel, Carcas- 
sonne, Carte de France d’Outremer, 
Pierre et Marie Curie, and Frago- 
nard’s “La Lettre.” 

L’Encyclopedie par I’Image. It is still 
possible to get some of the inexpen- 
sive, profusely illustrated texts of 
this edition. Among available sub- 
jects are Paris, Les Cathedrales, Ver- 
sailles, Jeanne d’Arc, Pasteur. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Bureau’s Realia List gives ad- 
dresses from which the teacher may 
obtain films, slides, prints, photo- 
graphs, records, flags, magazines, 
newspapers, radio programs, songs, 
Christmas cards, maps, charts, 
games, and coins. 

Finally, the educational journals of the 

next few months should bring de- 

scriptions and evaluations of the 
new methods tried out in the Army 
language courses. The teacher 
should be alert both to adopt new 
procedures that have proved their 
worth and to avoid duplicating ex- 
periments that have demonstrated 
their futility. 
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This article is not intended for Latin 
teachers. It contains nothing of which 
Latin teachers are not already cognizant. 
It is intended for the laymen, so to 
speak, and for the non-Latin teachers 
who have not examined any high school 


‘Latin texts published during the past 


twenty years. The writer was prompted 
to write this article because of ques- 
tions that are sometimes raised regard- 
ing the value of studying Latin for two 
years only. Some say: 

Of course Latin is all right for those 
who study it long enough to read 
Cicero and Vergil and other great 
writers as most students did in the 
past, but now only about thirty-one 
per cent of those who begin the 
study of Latin continue it beyond 
the second year. What are you do- 
ing for the sixty-nine per cent? Do 
the people who study Latin for two 
years get enough from it to warrant 
their spending this much time in 
studying it? 

Latin teachers are wholly in accord 
with the belief that each year of study 
in any field should yield returns com- 
mensurate with the time, cost, and 
effort spent in the study. In fact, they 
believe that every single day spent in 
the study of any field should be worth 
while, and they are convinced that the 
study of Latin for even a short time can 
yield adequate returns. Many still 
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Latin for the Sixty-Nine Per Cent 


M. REGINA CONNELL* 


think of Latin as the traditional subject 
it once was, a gentleman’s course for 
the favored few who were to go on to 
college. They are not aware of the 
great changes in the content and teach- 
ing of Latin in the past twenty years. 
First-year Latin texts now are more 
than Latin grammars, and second-year 
books are more than Caesar's Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War. Latin is 
no longer taught solely to prepare stu- 


- dents to enter college. 


It is not the intention of the writer 
to discuss Latin content and teaching 
of the past. Like any subject in the 
curricula of the schools, Latin has al- 
ways been taught by competent and 
incompetent teachers and studied by 
strong and weak students. Content, no 
matter of what kind, has potentialities 
for good or ill depending on what is 
done with it. In the past, the Com- 
mentaries of Caesar and the Orations 
of Cicero- were, perhaps, merely exer- 
cises in the indirect discourse and sub- 
junctive mood to some, but to many— 
thanks in part to excellent teachers— 
they were accounts of great deeds of 
great men that made history just as 
surely as Marshall, MacArthur, Eisen- 
hower, Churchill, and Roosevelt are 
making history today. Fortunately, 
there have always been a Mark Hop- 
kins and a Mr. Chips in some class- 
rooms. 

Everyone knows that during the first 
quarter of this century there were at 
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work social and economic forces that 
were to affect profoundly the whole 
system of American education. With 
the broadening of the curricula in our 
high schools and the increase in the 
high school enrolment, with the accom- 
panying wide diversity of abilities, 
needs, and interests of the students, all 
subjects of study and particularly those 
of long standing like Latin, naturally 
and rightly were to come under scru- 
tiny. In the case of Latin, Latin 
teachers themselves were the first to 
take stock of their own work, and all 
who wish may read the full report of 
their findings and their recommenda- 
tions, published in 1924 under the 
title, The Classical Investigation. As a 
result of the recommendations made by 
the Latin teachers, many new Latin text 
books were published, which contained 
a rich body of new material that was 
to influence greatly the teaching of high 
school Latin. Practically all Latin texts 
published since 1924 reflect in some 
measure these recommendations. 
Another factor which was to in- 
fluence the content and teaching of 
high school Latin was the abolition by 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board of the restrictions regarding the 
kind and amount of Latin to be read. 
Freedom in the choice of kind was in- 
troduced in 1910, and the elimination 
of the prescription as to amount was 
made in 1926. Many colleges and uni- 
versities, too, were no longer requiring 
Latin as a prerequisite for entrance. 
Many students, therefore, were either 
not studying Latin at all or were study- 
ing it for less than four years. The 
Investigation had revealed that about 
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sixty-nine per cent of those who begin 
Latin in high school study it for one 
or two years only . 

The removal of the several restric- 
tions in regard to Latin came at a time 
when people interested in Latin teach- 
ing were ready to suggest some changes 
in the traditional offerings. Latin 
teachers realized that Latin content and 
teaching must be such as would benefit 
one were he to study Latin for one 
year, two years, or longer. It should 
benefit one even though he might not 
go on to college. Aims and objectives, 
therefore, were set up for each year of 
high school Latin, and these objectives, 
at least in principle, together with the 
objectives of secondary education out- 
side the field of Latin, have been the 
bases of the choice of content and the 
methods of teaching Latin since their 
adoption. 

The immediate objective in the study 
of Latin had been and continued to be 
the progressive development of the 
power to read and comprehend Latin. 
The degree to which a student attains 
this objective naturally depends, among 
other factors, on his ability and the 
degree and kind of his application. 
Closely interrelated with this immediate 
objective are certain ultimate objectives. 
In general, the ultimate objectives set 
up for the first two years of high school 
Latin are: increased understanding of 
those elements in English which are re- 
lated to Latin; increased ability to read, 
speak, and write English; development 
of an historical and cultural back- 
ground ; development of correct mental 
habits; development of right attitudes 
toward social situations; increased 
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ability to learn other foreign languages ; 
and elementary knowledge of the sim- 
pler general principles of language 
structure. 

If these educational values are to be 
realized, however, teachers of Latin 
must have as definite a conception of 
these values, and of the relation of the 
daily tasks to them, as they have of the 
elements of Latin itself. Values are not 
realized per se. For the ones studying 
Latin, the attainment of these educa- 
tional values to a degree suffcient to 
justify its study requires that these 
values become objectives consciously 
aimed at through the use of appropriate 


content and method. Every desirable’ 


Latin text today embodies these objec- 
tives. One needs only to examine a 
Latin text book published since 1924 
to discover what has been achieved in 
making it possible for Latin to be an 
interesting study, as well as a social and 
cultural influence on our youth who 
study it. It is not to be thought, how- 
ever, that the content of Latin is con- 
fined solely within the covers of a text 
book. A competent teacher or a supe- 
rior student sees content in Latin all 
about him. In the brief space of this 
article only a cursory description of the 
content of Latin today in the first and 
second year texts can be given, but a 
few of the main features will be 
pointed out. 

Probably the most noticeable change 
in the new first-year texts is the very 
considerable amount of connected read- 
ing material, carefully chosen for (1) 
its capacity for developing the power 
to read Latin, and (2) the capacity of 
the subject matter to provide for the 


attainment of the historical and cultural 
values of Latin. With reference to the 
first criterion, consideration is given to 
the extent to which the material is 
adapted in difficulty to the ability of 
the pupil, the suitability of the thought 
content to the maturity of the pupil, the 
suitability of the material for creating 
in the student a sense of progress in the 
mastery of the language, and the attrac- 
tiveness of the material to the student. 
The reading material is introduced fre- 
quently from the beginning. Though 
written in easy Latin, the short narra- 
tives and dialogues are classical material 
adapted from such sources as Caesar, 
Cicero, Ovid, and Vergil. 

Forms and principles of grammar are 
presented through context. Every new 
principle of grammar is explained fully 
without the assumption that the student 
has any previous knowledge of English 
grammar. Very often the student has 
no previous knowledge of English 
grammar. The principles of grammar 
are presented in simple language with 
English examples; each of these is fol- 
lowed by the corresponding Latin 
usage. He would be a weak student 
indeed who could not pass an examina- 
tion in both English and Latin gram- 
mar after he had studied Latin for 
three semesters. 

Today the amount of syntax study 
formerly taught in the first year is dis- 
tributed over at least three semesters, 
and some of the rarer forms are dis- 
tributed over the four-year course. 
Forms are introduced only when they 
are needed. After a syntactical prin- 
ciple has been presented, it is illustrated 
in subsequent lessons frequently 
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enough to become fixed in the student’s 
memory. The English and Latin sen- 
tences used for practice are more mean- 
ingful than they once were and are 
shorter and fewer in number. It is the 
belief of many today that connected, 
graded, and carefully chosen reading 
material is a better medium than are 
isolated sentences for practice in the 
mastery of forms and principles of 
syntax. 

The vocabulary in first-year Latin 
texts today has been reduced to about 
ten new words in a lesson. From the 
very first, the student’s attention is 
called to the close connection between 
words in English and in Latin, and 
students are encouraged to recognize 
English words which are of Latin 
origin. They are encouraged to bring 
to class Latin words and words related 
to Latin which they find in newspapers, 
in commercial signs, and in their other 
lessons and reading. Word study is 
made an integral part of almost every 
lesson. 

Another phase of the content of 
Latin in the first year today is the in- 
troduction of a large amount of mate- 
rial which is best described as historical- 
cultural and which emphasizes both the 
historical and humanistic side of Latin. 
This material includes the graded read- 
ing selections in Latin already men- 
tioned, readings in English on Roman 
life and civilization, illustrations sug- 
gestive of various phases of Roman 
life, maps, and suggested library ref- 
erences. 

Throughout the first year of Latin, 
students are taught Latin in much the 
same way as they are taught any other 
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language. Latin becomes a living lan- 
guage. Students are taught to pro- 
nounce and read Latin readily. They 
say, see, write, and comprehend Latin. 
From the outset, they are helped to see 
that Latin is living today in the lan- 
guages of the world. Through the lan- 
guage and literature of the Romans, 
they become aware of the fact that they 
will better understand modern life if 
they understand Latin life and litera- 
ture. 

The second year texts, like the first 
year texts, have a rich and varied con- 
tent. The conspicuous feature of all 
the best second-year books today is the 
postponement of the reading of Caesar 
until the fourth semester, or until the 
latter part of the third semester. The 
modern second-year course opens with 
a thorough and functional review of 
the vocabulary, inflections, and syntax 
of the first year. Stories in “made” 
Latin are often used in connection with 
such a review and are chosen with the 
purpose of making the transition to 
Caesar's Gallic War easier. 

An examination of one modern 
second-year text, chosen at random, but 
typical of the best second-year texts to- 
day, reveals a wide variety of reading 
material. In this particular text, there 
are approximately ninety-nine and one- 
half thirty-seven line pages of “made,” 
adapted, or simplified Latin. Of this 
amount, about twenty-seven pages are 
“made” Latin; seventy-two and one- 
half pages are adapted or simplified. 
The ‘made’ Latin consists of two 
stories, two plays, and the Argonauts. 
The stories and the plays are built 
around stories of Roman family life, 
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and they present important phases of 
Roman civilization. The plays appeal 
to the dramatic instincts of young stu- 
dents. The story of the Argonauts in- 
troduces the students to Greek mythol- 
ogy. Some of the selections of the 
adapted or simplified Latin are in great 
part the same as the original. The 
adapted or simplified Latin selections 
consist of narrative selections from 
thirty-two authors, including Livy, 
Eutropius, Aulus Gellius, Pliny, Cicero, 
Sallust, Quintilian, Tacitus, St. Jerome, 
the Vulgate, St. Thomas, Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Petrarch, Erasmus, Franklin, and 
others. There are, in addition, quota- 


tions from Plautus, Terence, Syrus, | 


Horace, Vergil, Seneca, Juvenal, Mar- 
tial, and Catullus. There are approxi- 
mately forty-three and one-half thirty- 
seven line pages of unmodified Latin. 
The form is the historical narrative 
prose of Caesar and selections from 
Ovid's Metamor phoses. The latter gives 
the students some acquaintance with 
Latin poetry. 

The Commentaries in Caesar's own 
language contain Caesar's own keen 
observations of people and events in 
Gaul, Germany, and Britain, countries 
which have influenced our own and 
which are playing a part now in the 
present world conflict. The amount of 
Caesar in the modern second-year texts 
is no longer the traditional four to six 
books. The amount has been greatly 
reduced. The selections included have 
been carefully chosen on the basis of 
their historical-cultural value. In this 
text, as in most of the second-year texts 
published today, the passages which 
are admittedly too difficult for the 


average class are given in simplified 
form or in summaries in English. All 
other portions of Caesar which are 
omitted are also summarized in English 
so that the students may see the con- 
tinued story of the seven dramatic years 
which were destined to influence 
greatly the subsequent history of civil- 
ization. 

In this particular second-year text, 
there are approximately sixty-four 
pages devoted primarily to an orderly 
treatment of forms and syntax. In 
addition, there are one hundred more 
English sentences at the close of the 
book to be translated into Latin. These 
sentences are based on the reading ma- 
terial, and only those forms and con- 
structions that are frequently used in 
the reading are taken up for intensive 
study. No longer is a second-year 
Latin student: required to use a text of 
Caesar, much of which he never com- 
pletes, and a separate Latin grammar. 
One book now takes the place of two. 
At the same time, there is sufficient de- 
sirable material to fill the needs of the 
brightest student. 

As in the first year, provision is 
made for a continuation of the study 
of vocabulary; for word studies in deri- 
vation; for studies in Latin abbrevia- 
tions, quotations, and expressions com- 
monly used today; and for studies in 
comparisons between English and 
Latin usage. Second-year books today 
include, too, much historical matter in 
English. Many texts point out the in- 
fluence of Roman civilization on mod- 
ern civilization. Many texts list addi- 
tional books of reference in English to 
Roman civilization as well as historical 
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novels dealing with Roman life. As 
in the first-year course, students are 
constantly taught to compare Roman 
life and institutions with those of their 
own time, and to apply the critical atti- 
tude in interpreting the characteristics 
of their own age. 

It is true that all teachers do not 
place the same degree of emphasis on 
the various divisions of the work. 
Many Latin teachers doubtless feel that 
it would not be desirable to do so, but 
that it is better to take into considera- 
tion the abilities, needs, and interests 
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of each particular class and to work out 
such a body of content that it would 
be possible for every boy and girl in 
the class to have a definite and valuable 
education experience. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible for Latin to be several fields of 
learning in one: social science, lan- 
guage, and literature. With the teacher 
who knows and loves Latin, who knows 
and loves children, who is alert, imag- 
inative, and enthusiastic, every lesson 
in Latin can be, even for the sixty-nine 
per cent, an interesting and profitable 
adventure. 
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World Language-Singular or Plural? 


Auice L. 


On September 6, 1943, at Harvard 
University, when Winston Churchill 
paid a glowing compliment to Basic 
English and urged that its use be spread 
“more widely throughout the globe,” 
he stirred up a lively discussion and 
some engaging controversy. Such dis- 
cussion and controversy are not new. 
They mark merely another high point 


in the ebb and flow of the concept of a 


universal language. The concept is as 


old as the story of the Tower of Babel. 


for ever since mankind attempted to 
build a tower whose top would reach to 
heaven, the curse of Babel has given 
rise to the dream of a universal 
language. 

There have been times when this 
dream seemed near realization. As the 
Romans pushed back the frontiers of 
the known civilized world, their Latin 
language gradually became a universal 
language in most of the lands within 
and adjacent to the great Roman Em- 
pire. Even when the disintegrating 
force of the barbarian migrations broke 
down the last vestiges of Roman gov- 
ernment, Latin survived because of its 
hold on the Church, and with the 
Church helped preserve much of the 
culture of the ancient world. 

But Latin could not survive the rise 
of modern nations. The spirit of 
nationalism defeated most international 
realities. By that time, too, discovery 
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and exploration had extended the 
known world almost to its natural 
limits, and the confusion of tongues 
was more evident than ever before. 
Yet the dream of ‘‘de-Babelizing” the 
world still lives in the minds and hearts 
of men, given added strength by our - 
strong desire to bring a lasting peace to 
the world. Can this dream be realized ? 

Hardly any of the exponents of an 
international language go so far as to 
advocate the use of any one language to 
the entire exclusion of all others. In- 
stead, they look to an international 
auxiliary language to be used in addi- 
tion to one’s native tongue as a means 
of communication with the other in- 
habitants of the globe. The suggestions 
of what this auxiliary language shall 
be are almost as varied as the number 
of advocates of an international lan- 
guage. We shall examine some of the 
more significant proposals here. 

It may be well to point out first that 
pleaders for an international language 
have a tendency to become crusaders, to 
feel both that an international language 
will save the world from all its follies 
and above all that the language they 
favor is the only acceptable savior. 
Without going so far, we shall all 
agree, no doubt, that ability to exchange 
ideas with peoples of other tongues 
may help promote world harmony in 
these days when we are bound to have 
economic, technical, and scientific con- 
tacts with other nations, and we shall 
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try to evaluate the claims of the various 
languages advocated. 


Two large groups of “‘interlanguage”’ 
expounders are easily distinguished: 
those who place their faith in one of 
the existing national languages or a 
modification thereof; those who favor 
an artificially created language. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica men- 
tions that there have been some two 
hundred schemes for the creation of an 
artificial language. The least successful 
of these have had some arbitrary or 
philosophical basis, such as Solresol, 
which was based on the notes of the 
scale. Because all of them translate 
ideas into words having no relation to 
any other language, they place a great 
strain on the memory and are usable 
only as codes. One of the more recent 
of these languages is Ro, invented in 
1904 by the Reverend P. Foster. A 
monthly sheet, Roia, is published, and 
the first chapter of John has been trans- 
lated into Ro. 


Much more acceptable and usable 
are the artificial languages based on 
one or more existing languages. Esper- 
anto is the best known of these. It has 
a basic vocabulary of one thousand root- 
words, most of which are Latin in 
origin. Therefore, the claim of one of 
its enthusiasts recently in the Saturday 
Review of Literature that a working 
knowledge of it can be gained in “‘one- 
fourth the time needed to learn the 
easiest national tongue” is undoubtedly 
true. This comparatively easy vocabu- 
lary is combined with an entirely pho- 
netic alphabet of twenty-eight letters 
and sixteen fundamental rules of gram- 
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irregularities. 


Several small groups of high school 
students were asked to “‘translate” as 
much as they could of the following 
passage of Esperanto, which appeared 
in an article on the language in the 
October 2, 1943, issue of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. They had never 
heard of Esperanto before and were 
told only that adjectives ended in a, 
nouns in 0, adverbs in e, verbs in this 
passage in as, and objective uses of 
nouns in 7, 


La inteligenta persono lernas la 
interlingvon Esperanto rapide kaj 
facile. Esperanto estas la moderna, 
kultura, neutrala lingvo por la tuta 
mondo. Simpla, fieksebla, pratika 
solvo de la problemo de internacia 
kompreno, Esperanto meritas serio- 
zan konsideron. 


Among this group of students, those 
who had studied Latin or a Romance 
language were able to grasp the general 
idea of the passage. One who is an 
outstanding student with a good Eng- 
lish vocabulary but who had never 
studied a foreign language, did as well 
as most of the language students. 
Therefore, one is inclined to agree with 
one of Esperanto’s somewhat more crit- 
ical exponents that the ease with which 
Esperanto is learned is greatly increased 
by a knowledge of Latin, the Romance 
languages, or literary English. How it 
would fare among the less classically 
educated masses is another matter. 

Esperanto has been in use since 
1887, when it was invented by Dr. 
L. L. Zamenhof. Esperantists claim 


mar, which have no exceptions or 
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10,000,000 speakers spread over fifty 
countries; 4,000 books, original and 
translated, including the Bible; 100 
magazines, appearing regularly. They 
cite the use of Esperanto for inter- 
national business correspondence by 
“hundreds of firms including General 
Motors, Eastman Kodak, Selfridge De- 
partment Stores, and Stetson Hats.” 
According to them, Esperanto is taught 
in public schools in various sections of 
the United States and in several 
colleges. 

_ At the present time, Esperantists are 
emphasizing the “neutrality” of their 
language. Because all people using it 


are speaking an alien tongue, they _ 


maintain that it is “entirely free from 
national pride and prejudice, or cultural 
encroachment—an all-important requi- 
site for a world auxiliary language.” 
Its use in movies like Idiot's Delight 
and Road to Singapore, where a foreign 
language was needed which would not 
arouse ill-feeling against any particular 
nation, is reported as proof of the neu- 
trality of Esperanto. 


Ido, an Esperanto word meaning ' 


offspring, is one of the most flourishing 
variations of Esperanto. Over fifty 
schemes to reform Esperanto and Ido 
have appeared, according to the 
Britannica. 

One of the more interesting “made” 
languages came from Professor Gui- 
seppe Peano. In 1903, he began an 
address in classical Latin and pointed 
out that certain features of the lan- 
guage, such as conjugation, gender, and 
case endings, were not necessary. As he 
mentioned each of these unnecessary 
features of Latin, he dropped it from 


the text of his address. He finished in 
Latino sine flexione or Interlingua, a 
language which consists of living Latin 
roots without grammar and the use of 
modern word order. Among dozens of 
other artifical languages, Esperanto, 
however, remains the most flourishing. 

What is the likelihood that Esperanto 
or some other synthetic language will 
come into wide use as an international 
auxiliary language? The artificial na- 
ture of these languages tends to defeat 
the very purpose for which they would 
be chosen. Because they have not gone 
through a natural process of growth, 
because they are not alive and never 
have been, they lack the flavor and 
tradition of a living tongue. Even a 
defender of artificial languages points 
out this vital weakness. Albert Gue- 
rard, writing in the American Scholar 
in 1941, says: 

No Esperanto can ever have the com- 

plex and undefinable savor of Ger- 

man or Spanish. A language em- 
bodies, to borrow a famous phrase 
from Maurice Barres, ‘the soil and 
the dead.’ It confers upon the hum- 
blest phrase a depth of intimacy 
beyond the reach of philosophers. 

It adds to the plainest sound a 

wealth of harmonics which eludes 

analysis. 

No master writer has ever chosen an 
artificial language in which to express 
his thoughts. Nor is any writer of 
ability ever likely to do so. No one can 
imagine Shakespeare's choosing a color- 
less artificial language in place of his 
rich, living, native tongue. For that 
matter, it would be impossible to ex- 
press even “Blondie” in Esperanto or 
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Ido. Therefore, an artificial language 
will never have a literature worthy of 
mention. As a result, in spite of some 
of its other claims, both valid and 
questionable, any synthetic language 
will fail as the international auxiliary 
language. 

Artificial language enthusiasts too 
often “belong with those earnest crea- 
tures who are eager to redeem the 
world through a diet of raw carrots.” 
Yet with proper perspective, artificial 
languages may have a valuable and 
educational place in public high 
schools. After exposing the group of 
high school students to the passage of 
Esperanto quoted previously, the 
teacher was asked to sponsor an Esper- 
anto club. The appeal of a language, 
easy to learn, which the uninitiated 
cannot understand, continues long after 
“Pig-Latin” is outgrown. At the same 
time, teaching oneself a usable lan- 
guage could not fail to be educational. 

If we are to reject all artificial lan- 
guage as possible international auxiliary 
languages, those who still insist upon 
an international language will find the 
alternative simple. We must use one 
of the existing national languages or a 
selection of certain elements of one of 
the existing languages. 

Just what that language shall be can 
quickly and easily be answered by an 
Englishman or American. English is 
the mother tongue of 200,000,000 
people and the acquired tongue of re- 
gions where a half billion others live. 
It is the commercial language of the 
Pacific. Only Chinese gives it competi- 
tion as far as sheer weight of numbers 
is concerned. These arguments favor- 
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ing English, however, seem to be out- 
weighed by the tremendous difficulty of 
English, if not by other considerations. 
Mario Pei, Professor of Comparative 
Linguistics at Columbia University, says 
that English is ‘“‘at a tremendous dis- 
advantage by reason of its complexities 


of spelling and pronunciation.” An- 


other scholar, Albert Guerard, points 
out that it is “one of the tersest and 
most idiomatic languages in the world 
—that is to say, one of the most 
difficult.” 

A ready-made solution to the dif_- 
culty of English seems to be at hand. 
It is Basic English, which one of its 
inventors, C. K. Ogden, calls “a scien- 
tific attempt to select the most funda- 
mental words in the current language 
to form a practical auxiliary language 
for all nations” and which one of its 
detractors somewhat sarcastically sub- 
titles “English almost without tears.” 
The blessing which Winston Churchill 
bestowed upon Basic English in his 
Harvard speech has brought it to the 
attention of many Americans who pre- 
viously may have thought that Basic 
English was the title of some kind of 
textbook on grammar. In fact, as a 
result of this attention a number of 
articles on Basic English have appeared 
in recent magazines. Among the more 
comprehensive (and more favorable) 
was one in Life for October 18, 1943, 
called “Basic English: A Globalan- 
guage’ by Lincoln Barnett. Some of 
the following material comes from this 
account; the rest, from ‘‘Notes on Basic 
English, No. 1,” published by the Or- 
thological Committee at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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Twenty-three years ago two English- 
men, C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards, 
were collaborating on a book entitled 
The Meaning of Meaning. While map- 
ping out definitions of words, they 
noticed that certain key words appeared 
again and again in their definitions. 
They soon became convinced that a 
few words had the seeds of all ideas 
talked about in English, and they set 
about finding those words. 

The selection of words was based 
primarily, not upon the frequency of 
use, but upon the ability of the word 
to take the place of other words. 
Therefore Basic’s words are the ones 
“which say the most, do the hardest 
work and go farthest across the clouded 
and uncertain waters of the mother 
tongue.” When Ogden and Richards 
finished their task ten years after start- 
ing, they had reduced the 500,000 
words of the unabridged dictionary, 
the 20,000 words of the average, well- 
informed adult, the 8,000 words in 
common use to a language of 850 
words, which can be printed on a single 


page. In this small vocabulary, 600 ., 


words are names of things (nouns), 
150 are the names of qualities (adjec- 
tives), and 100 are “operations” 
(words which put others to work). 
In selecting this irreducible mini- 
mum, they attacked verbs first. Almost 
all verbs can be broken down into the 
operations and directions which they 
are talking about. For example, if you 
immerse your hands in water, you put 
them under the water; if you climb, 
mount, or ascend a mountain, you go 
up. Thus it was possible for Basic to 
have only eighteen verbs in addition 


to the names of directions—so, from, 
on, under, and so on. Give up, then, 
covers all the meanings of abandon, 
abdicate, abjure, cede, desert, desist, 
forgo, forsake, relinquish, renounce, 
resign, surrender, vacate, withdraw, 
and yield. 

Nouns, names of things, were next 
tested. They were placed in the middle 
of a circle of rays, which represented 
relations between the thing to be tested 
and other things. Thus house would 
be in the middle of a circle with a ray 
for size, on which words like cottage 
and mansion could be covered by very 
small and very great houses. Every sort 


‘of name in English was gone over care- 


fully in this way. In the case of words 
with more than one sense of meaning, 
Basic kept only the meaning having 
more general value, if there was no 
clear connection between the several 
senses of the word. The connection be- 
tween foot of a man and foot of a 
mountain is clear; therefore, both 
senses are kept. But no clear connec- 
tion exists between a bit of cake and a 
horse’s bit; hence only the first may be 
used in Basic. 

At the same time that the vocabulary 
was streamlined, the grammar was re- 
duced to a few rules. Basic keeps all 
conjugations of verbs and pronouns, 
forms advetbs by the addition of /y, 
may add er, ing, and ed to half of the 
600 nouns, and forms opposites by pre- 
fixing wv. All plurals are in s. Besides 
these additions, combinations like bed- 
room, sail-boat, and even undertake 
and without are permissible. Therefore, 
as critics point out, the vocabulary is 
much larger than 850 Basic words. 
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In spite of these additions, the per- 
son using Basic will soon discover that 
it often requires a round-about way of 
saying what he has in mind. A canary 
becomes, say, a small yellow bird fre- 
quently kept in the house for its sing- 
ing. Look before you leap loses both 
terseness and alliteration: Take a look 
before you make a jump. In a trans- 
lation of the New Testament into Basic, 
a translation which was made from ori- 
ginal sources by a professor at the Uni- 
versity of London, the Lord’s Prayer is 
expressed as follows: 

Our Father in heaven, may your 
name be kept holy. Let your king- 
dom come. Let your pleasure be 
done, as in heaven, so on earth. Give 
us this day bread for our needs. 
And make us free of our debts, as 
we may have made those free who 
are in debt to us. And let us not be 
put to the test, but keep us safe 
from the Evil One. 

Basic English lays one of its greatest 
claims for acceptance on the ease with 
which it may be learned. Ordinary 
courses of language instruction require 
two years or more to teach even a 
smattering of a foreign tongue. A 
working knowledge of Basic is sup- 
posed to be acquired in sixty hours. 
Students whose native tongue is not 
too far removed from English may be 
able to read anything in Basic at the 
end of a month of daily study. Re- 
cently in Arizona Basic was taught to 
Chinese flying cadets who were receiv- 
ing flying training from British and 
American instructors. For a decade 
the Rockefeller Foundation has helped 
finance the teaching of Basic in foreign 
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countries. It is taught to adult aliens 
in civic education classes in Massa- 
chusetts. Walt Disney has made an 
experimental short for Basic: English 
Teachers. Yet Basic English continues 
to stir up considerable skepticism and 
does this somewhat justifiably. 

An attack on Basic English was 
made by M. P. West, E. Swenson, and 
others in a bulletin from the University 
of Toronto. It asserted that the words 
of basic had been miscounted, that they 
actually ran into more than a thousand. 
These detractors said also that the 
learner was being misled into thinking 
that he has an easy job when in reality 
he faces “a very large, indeed incal- 
culable one.” Others have shown that 
no attempt was made to correct the 
“perverse spelling and bewildering 
pronunciation of traditional English” 
and that therefore much of the diffi- 
culty of the full language remains. The 
Toronto critics suggested even that 
errors had been committed in  state- 
ments of meanings and that the vocab- 
ulary was very wasteful. 

But the more telling arguments 
against Basic English lie in other di- 
rections. Dr. Lin Mou-shing, Chinese 
scholar, author, and editor, expressed 
a most disarming criticism in a few 
simple questions. Speaking recently on 
The People’s Platform, he asked: 
“Why Basic English? Why not Basic 
Chinese?” 

Churchill’s . suggestion that Basic 
English might become “a mighty ferti- 
lizing and health-giving river,” which 
should be spread “more widely 
throughout the globe . . . without seek- 
ing selfish advantage over any,” cer- 
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tainly smacks of “intellectual imperial- 
ism” and seems to be an attempt to 
“place the cultures of the world under 
a veritable empire of the English 
mind.” Carl J. Friedrich, writing in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, empha- 
sizes the same issue raised by Dr. Lin: 
There is indeed no reason why 
other languages should not develop 
a similar pattern of simplified ex- 
pression and gain the same advant- 
_ ages which Richards claims we 
shall derive from learning Basic . . . 
we should like to think of Basic 
Russian as well as Basic English. 


The intellectual aggrandizement of 
Basic English could become as 
heinous an international crime as any 
territorial aggrandizement ever has 
been. It would also be resisted with as 
much spirit. 

At this point, we are almost com- 
pelled to disavow the likelihood of the 
ability of any one international lan- 
guage to cure the world’s ills. It seems 
more likely to make them more acute. 
Whatever hope there may be for one 
international auxiliary language has 
been well put by C. J. Friedrich in the 
article previously referred to: 


And while we may succeed in 
getting a good many Russians to 
learn Basic English, it is more likely 
to happen if we offer them the 
token of good will which consists 
in a good many Americans learning 
Basic Russian. . . . If each man had 
mastered at least one other tongue 
in Basic besides his own, the foun- 
dation would be laid for world citi- 
zenship. For he would have emerged 


from the mental isolation of the 
mother tongue. . . only then—shall 
we have a right to hope that per- 


haps Basic English may become the _ 


universal medium of expression. 

I. A. Richards himself agrees that 
Basic English need not necessarily 
serve as the universal language: 

By all means let the teaching of all 

the major languages be improved 

and extended. Time saved in learn- 
ing English through Basic is time 
freed for them. 

So far we have assumed that Basic 
English, Basic Russian, Basic Chinese, 


_and other Basics will solve the problem 


of international communication. Cer- 
tainly the Basic vocabularies will en- 
able a person to get about in a foreign 
country, to order accommodations, to 
get food and train tickets, to buy sou- 
venirs. But are these the only reasons 
for which we need to converse with 
out international neighbors? If so, 
“Pidgin English” and “Pidgin French” 
serve just as well. Signs even can take 
care of some of these simple associa- 
tions. 

“For whom is a world language in- 
tended anyhow?” asks Jacques Barzun 
in the October 2, 1943, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. He continues: 

Heeding Mr. Richard’s plea that 

we be practical, I should say first for 

the businessmen, the diplomats, the 
tourists, the men of science and in- 
tellect all over the world. Later, we 
may hope, the remoter toiling 
masses may learn English, but those 
who represent one country in its 
dealings with another are bound to 
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be, for some time to come, persons 

with more ideas than there are in 

Basic. 

Therein lies the innate weakness in 
any Basic language—the limitation it 
places on the expression of ideas. We 
can use the Basic—yes—but only with 
the intention of graduating into the 
standard language. For as long as the 
diplomats need an instrument of deli- 
cate and tactful expression, as long as 
the scientist and the scholar wish to 
express precise terms, as long as the 


business man finds it necessary to do 
more than carry on the crudest trans- 
actions, in fact as long as tourists wish 
to know intimately the spirit of a 
foreign people, Basic lanuages will fail 
to serve. The royal road which a Basic 
offers to learning any language makes 
for easy riding only in the beginning 
and stops before it reaches any partic- 
ular destination. 

World language—singular or plural? 
The number is plural. And the vo- 
cabularies are long and hard. 
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Faculty 


Miss Margaret Westhoff, instructor 
in music, was chairman of the Ninth 
Annual Music Clinic held on the cam- 
pus October 24 and 25. Following the 
Clinic, the organization meeting of the 
In and About McLean County Music 
Club was held at Tilden Hall. The 
following members of the music de- 
partment were charter members: Miss 
Emma R. Knudson, Miss Blaine Boi-: 
court, Leslie Isted, Miss Glady Tipton, 
Barney Thompson, and Miss Margaret 
Westhoff. 


Miss Mabel P. Crompton, assistant 
professor of geography, spoke before 
the Literary Center on the topic “East 
of Gibraltar” on November 15. 


Dr. Margaret Cooper, director of the 
division of elementary education, and 
Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, dean of the 
University, conducted a Study-Visita- 
tion Conference in the Decatur elemen- 
tary school on.November 17. Miss 
Mary S. Arnold, instructor and super- 
vising teacher in the third grade, and 
Miss Elizabeth Russell, assistant pro- 
fessor and supervising teacher in the 
fourth grade, also attended this 
meeting. 

Dr. Richard G. Browne, associate 
professor of social science, has received 
a leave of absence from the University 
from February 1, 1944, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1944, in order to become Acting 


Professional Activities of the 


Director of Research for the Illinois 
Legislative Council. In November, Dr. 
Browne also became a member of the 
advisory committee on international re- 
lations of the National Education As- 
sociation. Recently he has addressed 
the Champaign Alumni Club and sev- 
eral Bloomington and Normal organ- 
izations on various aspects of current 
problems. 


Miss Bernice Frey, assistant professor 
of health and physical education, spoke 
to the Girl Scout Leaders of Blooming- 
ton on the subject “The Negro Prob- 
lem” on December 9. 


Dr. Francis W. Hibler, head of the 
department of psychology, addressed 
the Governor’s Conference on Excep- 
tional Children on the subject “The 
Gifted Child—An Undeveloped Re- 
source” on December 13. He also 
spoke to the College Alumni Club on 
November 19 on the topic “Hypnotism 
—Fact or Fable.” 


Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
division of special education, has par- 
ticipated in the preparation by the 
Graham committee of a new bulletin 
on Education of Physically Handi- 
capped Children to be published by the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 


She spoke to the Bloomington-Normal . 


Women’s Club on November 9 on the 
topic “Education of Exceptional Chil- 
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dren.” On October 28-29 she addressed 
the Elementary and Secondary Teachers 
of Macoupin County on the subject 
“Problems and Methods in War-Time 
Teaching.” 


Miss Dorothy Hinman, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, spoke to the Bent 
School (Bloomington) P.T.A. on No- 
vember 5 and to the Atlanta Women’s 
Club on December 4 on the subject 
“Children’s Books of the 1940's.” On 
November 10 she talked before the 
Jefferson School (Bloomington) 
P.T.A. about “Books as a Means of 
Preserving Cultural Ideals,” and on 
December 1 she addressed the Uni- 
tarian Alliance of Bloomington on the 
topic “1943 Children’s Books.” 


Dr. Anna L. Keaton, dean of wo- 
men, attended the Twenty-Fourth 
Annual conference of the Illinois As- 
sociation of Deans of Women on De- 
cember 3 and 4, where she served as 
the leader of a group discussion on the 
subject “Campus Problems in War- 
time.” Dean Keaton was chosen to 
serve as chairman of the resolutions 
committee for 1943-44. Miss O. 
Lillian Barton, former dean of women, 
served as chairman of the nominating 
committee for the association for this 
year. 


Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the de- 
partment of geography, spoke to the 
Ford County Alumni Club on Novem- 
ber 16 and to the women of the First 
Baptist Church, Bloomington, on De- 
cember 6 on the topic “Some Pre- 
requisites to World Peace.” 


Dr. Helen E. Marshall, associate 
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professor of social science, addressed 
the Delta Kappa Gamma Society of 
Rockford on November’13 on the topic 
“The Challenge of Today and Pioneer 
Women Teachers.” She is the author 
of an article entitled “Pioneer Women 
in Education: a Delta Kappa Gamma 
Project” in the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Magazine in November. 


Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, dean of the 
University, presented an_ illustrated 
lecture on “India” to the Ottawa 
Alumni Association on November 18. 
He spoke to the Bloomington-Normal 
Ministerial Association on December 6 
on the topic “The Layman Looks at the 
Ministry."” Dr. DeYoung has several 
articles dealing with school finance and 
administration in The Encyclopedia of 
Modern Education published in De- 
cember. 


Dr. John A. Kinneman, associate 
professor of social science, was ap- 
pointed in November to a nationwide 
committee for the organization of 
chapters of the American Association 
of University Professors. 


Miss Elizabeth Russell, assistant pro- 
fessor and supervising teacher in the 
fourth grade, addressed the Peoria In- 
stitute on November 22 on the subject 
“Changes in the Elementary Curricu- 
lum to Meet the Needs of Youth” and 
“The Function of History in the Ele- 
mentary School.” 


Howard Hancock, director of ath- 
letics, spoke to the Fairbury Rotary 
Club on November 23 and to the 
Monticello Community Club on De- 
cember 2 on the topic “Athletics in 
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Wartime.” On November 15, he 
talked to the El Paso Kiwanis Club on 
the subject “High School Athletics.” 


Howard W. Adams, head of the 
department of physical science, is the 
author of an article, “Some Observa- 
tions of the Influence of Sodium Car- 
bonate in Water Supplies,” in the 
Transactions of the Illinois State Aca- 
demy of Science in December. 


Miss Ruth Yates, assistant professor 
of speech, read poetry at the Ottawa 
Alumni Association meeting on No- 
vember 18. 


On November 9, Floyd T. Goodier, . 


director of integration, spoke to the 
Cooksville P.T.A. on the topic ““Look- 
ing Forward in Education.” 


Dr. Leslie Holmes, associate pro- 
fessor of geography, talked to the 
Bloomington Art Association on De- 
cember 5 on the subject “Art and 
Science in Maps.” 


Dr. C. F. Malmberg, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the McLean 
County Committe on Education and 
Rehabilitation of the American Legion. 
Other members of the faculty on this 
committee are: Dr. Sherman G. Wag- 
goner, principal of University High 
School; John W. Green, assistant pro- 
fessor of agriculture; Thomas J. Doug- 
lass, assistant professor of agriculture. 


Dr. Robert Ellwood, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of social science, 
and his class visited the State Peniten- 
tiary at Joliet November 1. 


On November 3, Clarence Orr, as- 
sociate professor of social science, 
talked to the Rural Teachers’ Study 
Group of Paxton about the “Impor- 
tance of Rural Teachers Remaining at 
Their Task.” 


Dr. Stanley Marzolf, assistant pro- 
fessor of psychology, addressed the 
Bloomington Big Brothers on Decem- 
ber 1 on the subject “Backgrounds of 
Delinquency.” He reviewed Helen 
Benton Pryor’s book, As the Child 
Grows, in The School Executive for 
October. 


Miss Alice Ogle, assistant professor 
of art, spoke to the Religious Education 
Group of the Presbyterian Church on 
November 1 on the topic “Source Ma- 
terials for Primary Teachers.” 


Miss Huberta Clemans, assistant 
professor and supervising teacher in 
the sixth grade, who is attending Co- 
lumbia Teachers’ College this year, has 
been elected fresident of the teachers’ 
education group there. Harlan W. 
Peithman, assistant professor of music, 
who is also attending Columbia 
Teachers’ College, has been elected 
president of the music education group. 


Miss Neva McDavitt, assistant pro- 
fessor of geography, attended the an- 
nual fall conference for the southern 
Illinois area for College YW and 
YMCA groups on November 5 and 6. 


L. W. Hacker, associate professor of 
education, spoke to the State Rural Ed- 
ucation Committee on the topic “The 
State Course of Study-Curriculum” on 
December 11. 
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The Philosophy Underlying © 
Personnel Work at Illinois 


State Normal University 


Even though personnel work is not 
new, either in educational institutions 
or in industry, there are considerable 
disagreement and confusion concerning 
the meaning of the term; hence, some 
attempt at clarification may be neces- 
sary. The following definition of per- 
sonnel work seems to be commonly 
accepted on our campus: 

“Personnel work consists of sys- 
tematically bringing to bear on the in- 
dividual student all those influences, 
activities, and services which help to 
make for a more effective adjustment 
to college life.” 

Some of the activities which the 
University sponsors, in order to bring 
about effective adjustments to college 
life consist of: freshmen-week orien- 
tation activities, housing service, 
health service, testing programs, coun- 
seling, guidance and regulation of 
social life, psychological consultation 
service, supervision of extra-curricular 


activities, vocational guidance, religious ”’ 


activities, financial aid, part-time em- 
ployment, and finally placement. 
These services are not new in the 
university. The office of the Dean 
of Women at Illinois State Normal 
University was established more than 
thirty years ago with Dr. Rose Colby 
as Dean of Women. Before she had 
that title, she served in that capacity 
with the title of Preceptress, beginning 


in January, 1892. The office of 
Dean of Men was established in 1926 
with the present incumbent, R. H. Lin- 
kins, as the first Dean of Men. The 
Dean of Women and the Dean of Men 
have as their sphere all matters relating 
to student life of men and women stu- 
dents, on the campus and in the col- 


. lege community. When their offices 


were established, there were few if any 
other functionaries to aid them in their 
work. Now they are assisted by the 
University physician, the test commit- 
tee, the psychological consultation 
service, the student life and welfare 
committee, various means of financial 
aid, instruction in use of the library, 
remedial instruction, the speech clinic, 
suggestions concerning dietetics, recre- 
ational guidance, and the most recent 
development, a University-wide coun- 
seling service. The expansion of 
agencies in this area and the lack of 
coordination of efforts, although con- 
fusing, are not peculiar to this Univer- 
sity. An effort is being made, however, 
to eliminate overlapping and confusion 
and to adopt other means of making 
the personnel work more effective. 
This specific task was delegated to the 
Student Personnel Committee, which 
was appointed in 1940 in order “‘to co- 
ordinate and extend the personnel 
work of the University.” 


The Student Personnel Committee, 
in fact, the majority of the staff mem- 
bers on the campus, seem agreed that 
student personnel work can be made 
maximally effective by centering atten- 
tion upon what the individual instruc- 
tor can do in his class and in out-of- 
class contacts to make life on this 
campus more purposeful and more 
efficient, and hence happier for each 
student. The administration is con- 
vinced that this approach—although 
slower—is much superior to that which 
centers attention upon the administra- 
tive phases of a Program. 

The critical person might ask, 
“What is the difference between per- 
sonnel work as defined here and effec- 
tive education? ’’The obvious answer is 
that there is no difference. How then 
did personnel work come into being? 
It is a natural out-growth of the com- 
partmentalized way of thinking about 
the problems of education and the de- 
partmentalized ways of attempting to 
solve these problems. Through no 
fault of their own, teachers were en- 
couraged by the specialization and de- 
partmentalization, which had come to 
characterize education about thirty years 
ago, to attempt to solve student prob- 
lems by attacking very minor aspects 
of these problems. This attempt was 
largely ineffective, and as a result, 
personnel activities came into existence. 
But, they too were highly specialized 
and, instead of getting at the heart of 
the problem, efforts were made to solve 
it by even more specialization. On this 
campus, an effort is being made to 
avoid this compartmentalized ap- 
proach. 


At Illinois State Normal University, 
the administration believes in special- 
ists. There are some specialists on the 
faculty. They are used and will 
continue to be used, but their role is 
rather clearly defined. First, they per- 
form those services which classroom 
teachers cannot perform, and second, 
they train classroom teachers to do 
their job better and to carry a fair 
share of the work they are now doing. 
This does not mean that the special- 
ists will work themselves out of a job. 
Tt does mean, however, that the faculty 
will reach more students because the 
level of competence of the entire 
faculty will be raised. Briefly, the 
personnel viewpoint of Illinois State 
Normal University is that the teacher 
is the most important link in the chain 
connecting the student and the special- 
ist. But, he is more than a connecting 
link; he is an interpreter. This means 
that he must understand the student 
on the one hand and the function of 
the specialist on the other hand. He 
must help the student to select the 
specialist on the campus who can be of 
maximum service in helping to solve 
the problem at hand. 

The Student Personnel Committee 
sponsors forums and a Personnel Bul- 
letin. The forums and bulletins help 
counselors to become better informed 
and also help to keep the problems of 
individual students clearly in the fore- 
ground of faculty thinking. The fo- 
rums provide an opportunity for the 
counselors to present their questions 
and problems to the group of special- 
ists and to share with one another 
workable techniques and successful ex- 
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periences. The Bulletin is a house- 
organ, which constitutes a record of 
the work and also helps to suggest 
important plans and problems to be 
attacked. 

The major aim—and favorable 
growth in that direction has been ob- 
served—is so to permeate the entire 


faculty with the guidance attitude that 
there will be no longer any need for 
the two terms, teacher and counselor. 
Thus, every teacher will be a counselor 


_as all good teachers should be and are. 


Teacher should be the highest term 
by which a member of the teaching 
profession might be designated. 


_ Helping the High School Graduate 


That a careful choice of the college 
to which a student may go increases 


_ his chances of having a well-adjusted 


life in college, is the belief of those 
guiding the personnel and public re- 
lations programs at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. Consequently, the 
University endeavors to present a clear- 
cut picture of its program to high 
school graduates, with the hope that 
those who seek admission will under- 
stand the nature of this school. This 
picture is given by means of printed 
matter and personal contacts as well as 
by many indirect methods. 

Every high school senior in the 
Central Illinois territory directly served 
by the University and those outside the 
territory requesting information receive 
printed folders containing pertinent 
facts about this University. Interested 
students are invited to send for cata- 
logs, picture booklets, and other print- 
ed matter describing the University as 
well as for admission blanks. The 
deans, registrar, and department heads 
welcome correspondence from pro- 
spective students and answer questions 
regarding the University. 


Since Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity is a teachers college that prepares 
teachers for the State of Illinois, Uni- 
versity pamphlets stress the profession- 
al character of the school and describe 
the various curricula offered. When 
need arises, special bulletins are issued. 
For example, two years ago Illinois 
State Normal University, in coopera- 
tion with other Illinois state teachers 
colleges, published a bulletin on 
teaching as a profession, entitled 
What of Teaching. In July, 1941, 
the University issued a bulletin for 
prospective men students on War 
Emergency Offerings 1942-1943 

After the University issues a permit 
to enter to an applicant for admission, 
student organizations supply him with 
a freshman handbook and the freshman 
issue of The Vidette, the University 
newspaper. Both publications give him 
a picture of student life at Normal 
and contain much information he will 
need when he arrives on the campus. 

Personal contacts with prospective 
students include those made in the 
home communities and those made on 
the University campus. Both types are 
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well organized. The county contact 
field service embraces twenty-seven 
Central Illinois counties, from which 
sixty-nine percent of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University students come. Faculty 
members asigned to these counties visit 
in these areas regularly, taking into 
this territory information about the 
school and bringing back to the cam- 
pus information about the area. It is 
part of the task of these faculty county 
contact representatives to counsel high 
school seniors and to discuss with them 
the University program and the teach- 
ing profession. 

Many Illinois high schools culminate 
guidance and vocational programs with 
organized college days, to which repre- 
sentatives from a number of higher 
education schools are invited. The 
University cooperates with high schools 
by supplying speakers on vocational 
subjects as well as representatives to 
discuss the University program. 

Among other types of contacts made 
in the home communities of pro- 
spective students are those with alumni 
and with students already attending 
the University. After a high school 
graduate expresses an interest in IIli- 
nois State Normal University, applies 
for admission, and receives a permit 
to enter, University students from his 
community as well as alumni living 
there are notified. They may simply 
become acquainted with him, congratu- 
late him on his choice of college, 
and answer questions, or they may 
visit the campus with him and help 
him become orientated. Students at- 
tending the University are prepared 
for this type of service through county 


meetings held on the campus each year. 
At such meetings, students and coun- 
selors discuss admission policies, schol- 
arships, changes in the University pro- 
gram, and other questions about which 
students in school will need informa- 
tion when counseling prospective stu- 
dents. 

There are, too, the campus contacts. 
Illinois State Normal University en- 
courages prospective students to visit 
the campus before applying for admis- 
sion to the University. More and 
more, young people are realizing the 
importance of studying different col- 
leges before making a final choice. 

The prospective student who visits 
Illinois State Normal University, not 
only sees the physical plant but may 
discuss his plans with the deans, regis- 
trar, and department heads. He may 
have varying interests and hence not 
know which department he wishes to 
enter. Conferences with the registrar 
and department heads often clear up 
misunderstandings and give the stu- 
dent practical information on which to 
base his choice. Such conferences also 
give department heads personal knowl- 
edge of high school graduates whose 
applications for admission they may be 
asked later to reject or approve. If 
desiring employment, the prospective 
student who visits the campus fills 
out special blanks, giving his former 
experience and type of work desired. 
If seeking rooming quarters, he may 
make a selection from approved lists 
supplied by the social deans. Or, the 
applicant may take advantage of the 
opportunity to have the required phys- 
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Week. In the case of a prospective 
student with physical handicaps or a 
long record of ill health, the physical 
examination by the University physi- 
cian may become a must before the 
permit to enter is issued. 
Recognizing the importance of cam- 
pus visitation by prospective students, 
Illinois State Normal University spon- 
sors each spring a college day. School 
continues in session and classes meet 
as usual while high school seniors 
visit the campus. Upon their arrival, 
they are met by University student 
guides, their hosts for the day. The 


seniors may choose to visit classes, . 


talk with department heads, watch an 
orchestra rehearsal, attend a dramatic 
production, or see the baseball team 
in action. The campus is theirs for the 
day. Highlight of the guidance pro- 
gram, however, is the luncheon in the 
women’s residence hall, where visitors 
meet the University president as well 
as other administrative officials and 
learn something about teaching as a 
profession. 

In addition to supplying prospective 


students with the University bulletins 
and arranging personal contacts that 
give information about the school, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, with its 
broad public relations program, 
touches high school students in many 
indirect ways. There is the biennial 
Open House, when the community at 
large visits the University. There are 
the annual festivals for high school 
musicians, the publications day for 
journalism students, the home eco- 
nomics day for home economics stu- 
dents, speech contests, basketball 
tournaments, and agriculture judging 
contests. High school dramatists often 
attend University Theater productions 
en masse, high school athletes see 
University athletic contests, and stu- 
dents from neighboring communities 
appear on University-sponsored radio 
programs. Faculty members give liber- 
ally of their time, appearing at all 
types of off-campus gatherings. The 
University also maintains close rela- 
tions with the press so that the general 
public may know more about this state- 
supported teachers college. 
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Normal University 


Early and satisfactory adjustment 
from high school to college life is 
essential if college students are to take 
full advantage of their college oppor- 
tunities. In recognition of this fact, 
Illinois State Normal University has 
worked out a carefully planned pro- 
gram of activities for the first week 
that freshmen are on the campus. This 
plan includes: campus orientation, in- 
dividual and group counseling, a test- 
ing program, assembly meetings with 
the President, the Deans, the Head 
Librarian, and other administrative 
officers; the planning of schedules of 
study; “How to Study” conferences; 
physical examinations; church open 
houses; and social events. 

One of the activities of the first 
day of freshman week is a tour of the 
campus. Each one of a number of 
selected upperclassmen takes a few 
freshmen and helps them to become 
acquainted with the location of build- 
ings, administrative offices, the room 
numbering system, and other matters 
of interest to them. 

The counseling program of Illinois 
State Normal University, which is much 
more fully discussed in another article 
in this bulletin, plays an important part 
in freshman week activities. The time 
and place of the student’s first official 
meeting are indicated on the ‘Permit 
to Enter,” which is sent to the appli- 
cant after his admission blank has been 
approved. This meeting is with a 
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personal counselor, who meets his 
counselees twice as a group and once 
in individual conferences during fresh- 
man week. Upperclassmen assist 
faculty counselors in the group meet- 
ings. 

Even though this University coop- 
erates in the state high school testing 
program, it gives its own tests in 
English, social science, arithmetic, ed- 
ucational aptitude, reading, and speech. 
The results of these tests are not used 
in the admissions procedure since these 
tests are not taken until after the stu- 
dent has been officially admitted to the 
school, but are used by counselors and 
administrative officers in advising with 
students. They are also used in assign- 
ing students to classes so that they will 
work with students of similar ability. 

At the first general assembly, fresh- 
men meet the heads of departments, di- 
rectors of divisions, and other admin- 
istrative officers. At later general 
meetings of all men and all women, 
the dean of men and dean of women 
get acquainted with students and indi- 
cate the opportunities that the school 
offers to make possible their adjustment 
to the different phases of university 
life. In the case of the women, student 
leaders in the Women’s League, the 
organization for all women, assist from 
the beginning in helping the freshman 
women understand that the general 
spirt of the office of the dean of 
women is one of extending a friendly 
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hand and a hearty welcome. The li- 
brarian invites the complete use of the 
library, not only for study and for rec- 
reational reading but for the enjoyment 
and appreciation afforded by the Car- 
negie music room, the art gallery, and 
the museums. 

On the official registration day of 
freshman week, each student has a con- 
ference with the director of his division 
and together they discuss curricular 
plans and work out the program of 
studies for the next semester. On this 
day, the freshmen also have pictures 
taken for their activity tickets, make 
out directory cards, make appointments 
for physical examinations, if they have 
not been examined by the school phys- 
ician earlier in the summer, pay their 
registration fees for the first semester, 
find their classrooms and get their as- 
signments, and secure their textbooks 
before the first class meeting. 

Another very important opportunity 
for freshmen is that of meeting in 
small sections with faculty members 
who have special training for and are 
particularly interested in helping stu- 
dents to make the best use of their time 
and in giving the freshmen pointers 


on how to study. A Guide to Study 
and Written Assignments, a thitty-two 
page booklet prepared by a faculty 
committee, is used as supplementary 
material for these conferences. 

Not of least importance in helping 
freshmen adjust to their new life are 
the social events planned for them. 
These events are of a varied nature and 
include a freshman sing, motion pic- 
ture shows, an informal freshman 
party, a reception, open houses for 
faculty and students at various local 
churches, and an all-school complimen- 
tary party sponsored by the Women’s 
League and the University Club. The 
upperclassmen of the two student or- 
ganizations just named take an active 
part in all freshman week activities. 
This participation is in keeping with 
the philosophy of the entire personnel 
program of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. It is believed that in colleges 
generally, and in teachers colleges par- 
ticularly, upperclassmen can not only 
serve as counselors in a capacity not 
possible on the part of the faculty, but 
can also derive invaluable experience 
from such participation in the pro- 
gram. 
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The conservation and promotion of 
student health have, for many years, 
been of primary concern at Illinois 
State Normal University. Although no 
school can hope to provide the individ- 
ual care for each student that the home 
so conveniently and frequently affords, 
Most institutions can go a long way 
toward meeting the health needs of 
their student body. The teaching and 
administrative efforts and facilities of 
all departments must be organized and 
correlated to meet these needs. At Illi- 
nois State Normal University, the di- 
rect responsibility for health service 
and health education lies particularly 
within the realm of at least seven 
agencies: 

Administration 

Student health service 

Department of health and phys- 
ical education 

Department of home economics 

Department of biological science 

Faculty committees and student- 
faculty boards 

Department of psychology 

The health personnel consists, there- 
fore, of many individuals who contrib- 
ute to student health, both as special- 
ists and as interested lay persons. The 
contribution of each of these groups 
is to be described briefly. 

The Deans’ offices are particularly 
concerned with student health in con- 
nection with housing. This problem is 
dealt with elsewhere in this bulletin. 

The school offers its students an un- 
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Student Health 


usually effective health service. A resi- 
dent University physician, two regis- 
tered nurses, and an experienced office 
assistant comprise the personnel. The 
student's first encounter with the 
Health Service is in connection with 
the thorough physical examination 
given to all students every year they 
are in attendance. A detailed health 
history filled out by the student before 
he has his examination provides much 
information, which has proved of 
value for guidance purposes. 

A planned program for the care of 
cases of illness occurring during the 
school session is provided. Working 
in co-operation with the Deans’ offices, 
where reports of illness come in daily 
from University householders, the phy- 
sician makes telephone and personal 
investigations, advises, and prescribes 
treatment and care. Likewise, accident 
cases occurring on the campus are 
taken care of by the doctor. 

Since the fall of 1935, a limited 
period of hospitalization has been pro- 
vided for the students, the cost of 
which is met by a certain proportion 
of the student registration fee. The 
cost of medicines not exceeding a spec- 
ified sum is included. The University 
physician may in addition recommend 
such special services as x-ray, labora- 
tory and electro-cardiogram. Transpor- 
tation by taxi to and from the hospital 
is provided by the University. There 
is also free ambulance service made 
possible through the co-operation of 
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local agencies. All special fees for 
surgeons, special nurses, and operating 
rooms are paid by the student. 

The physician makes all student 
home and hospital calls, and for sev- 
eral hours during the day is available 
at the Health Service dispensary for 
consultations. A particularly valuable 
record of all office calls made by a stu- 
dent is kept for the period of his at- 
tendance at the University. Two regis- 
tered nurses remain in their offices dur- 
ing the day to assist the physician and 
to take charge when the doctor is mak- 
ing calls. 

Although there has never been a 


compulsory immunization program, an 


effective service was offered students in 
1940 in the form of a voluntary tuber- 


culin test, with an x-ray follow-up for” 


suspicious cases. A year later, this test 
was offered to all students leaving 
school for the purpose of detecting 
cases of tuberculosis before the stu- 
dent entered the teaching profession. 

A third type of health service is 
provided by the department of health 
and physical education through its re- 
quired activity classes and through its 
constant emphasis upon good health 
habits and practices. In connection 
with the present war situation, the de- 
partment is making an effort to co- 
operate with Army and Navy authori- 
ties in regard to the types of activity 
offered. Military spokesmen have re- 
peatedly emphasized the importance of 
continuing and expanding the present 
physical educstion program rather than 
reverting to military drill and tactics. 
Consequently, the emergency program 
still includes sports and team games 


but adds a comprehensive motor and 
physical fitness testing program and a 
plan for body conditioning and 
strengthening with a developmental 
objective in mind. The program in- 
cludes general conditioning exercises 
daily, and, beginning in February, 
1943, the use of an obstacle course for 
increasing bedily agility, endurance, 
power, and the like. The United States 
Navy V-1 group are at the present time 
also participating in this intensified 
activity program. Since February, 1942, 
the department has offered in its re- 
quired curriculum for major students 
(but open also to other students) a 
credit course in American Red Cross 
First Aid, and has thus paved the way 
for future volunteer work in that 
branch of the Red Cross. The physical 
education program for many years has 
included restricted or adaptive classes 
in activity for the rehabilitation of 
those students not fit and those with 
physical defects. 

As a fourth health service of the 
University, the department of home 
economics, in addition to its own de- 
partmental courses related to student 
health, for several years has made an 
unusually practical contribution to the 
health instruction offered in the de- 
partment of biological science in the 
form of faculty demonstrations of meal 
preparation before all hygiene classes. 
Most of the meals demonstrated were 
lunches, planned and worked out with 
limited student budgets and time in 
mind. Fundamentals of nutrition were 
discussed while the meals were being 
prepared, and since no demonstration 
exceeded fifteen minutes, the students 
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could see the attractive results. The in- 
structors of the hygiene sections then 
followed up with class discussions of 
nutrition, diets and menus. The publi- 

cation of a bulletin, Meal Planning 
Suggestions for College Students, dis- 
tributed through the hygiene classes 
and the Deans’ offices, was of help to 
the students also, particularly those do- 
ing light housekeeping. 

Courses in biological science have 
offered a fifth health service to stu- 
dents. Until September, 1942, all 
freshmen were required to take one 
semester of hygiene; such an arrange- 
ment made possible early contacts with 
many students whose health problems 
were serious enough to merit immedi- 
ate consideration. Likewise, all the 
four-year elementary curriculum stu- 
dents were enrolled in a health educa- 
tion course, which provided them with 
a comprehensive background in the 
teaching and supervision of elementary 
school health. A course in Modern 
Health Problems reached many summer 
school students particularly interested 
in present day aspects of health in the 
home, school, and community. The de- 
partments of home economics and bi- 
ological science have been especially 
active in co-operating with state and 
local health agencies in connection 
with the use of their bulletins and ref- 
erence materials for student classwork 
and also have provided for the visita- 
tion of state and local healih agents. 

No report of this kind would be 
complete without some mention of a 
sixth aid, i.e., the numerous faculty 
committees and faculty-student boards 
which are studying various aspects of 
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student health. The student life and 
welfare committee’s health and hos- 
pitalization board has spent consider- 
able time with a good deal of success 
on the actual inspection of local public 
eating places with the district food in- 
spector from the State Department of 


Agriculture. The housing board of the 


same committee, has worked with the 
Deans on the probiem of housing. The 
committee on physical well-being has 
studied problems of student safety and 
hazards, campus cafeterias and co- 
operative houses, health service and in- 
struction, and student health break- 
downs. 

In connection with the mental 
health of the student, the department 
of psychology offers a seventh and in- 
valuable service. The mental health 
services of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity operate in close co-operation 
with one another without formal or- 
ganization. In addition to the physical 
health services already described, there 
are at least six additional factors con- 
tributing to the mental health program 
at present: 

Extra-class faculty-student relation- 
ships, including the counseling system. 

The administrative counseling sys- 
tems, particularly the offices of the 
Deans of Men and Women. 

Supervised extra-curricular activities, 
such as music, dramatics, school pub- 
lications, and forensics. 

Inter-student consultations on per- 
sonal problems, both informal and 
through the student counseling organ- 
izations. 

Class instruction in principles in 
mental hygiene. At the junior college 


level, hygiene, general psychology, and 
educational psychology all have specific 
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units in mental hygiene; the senior col- 

lege course in mental hygiene is offered 

in addition to these, and many others 

deal “? mental health principles in 
eral. 

_ The psychological student consulta- 

tion service. 

It is recognized by all those work- 
ing in the area of student mental 
health that the first five of these agen- 
cies must, and do carry the major re- 
sponsibility in our preventive mental 
health program. The sixth agency, 
however, probably needs some clari- 
fication. 

In the fall of 1936, the adminis- 
tration designated a member of the 
department of psychology who had 
been trained in the clinical area to 
set up a psychological consultation ser- 


vice. One-half of his time was to be 


devoted to this work. This service was 
inaugurated without any formal pub- 
licity, and its growth has been steady. 
The student response has been heavy 
enough to indicate that such a service 
has a place in meeting a felt need on 
a teachers college campus. Although 
the psychologist works in close co- 
operation with the administration, par- 
ticularly the Dean of Men and Dean 
of Women, still his position is recog- 
nized by all as non-administrative in 
nature. The contents of his files are 


confidential. 

Approximately eighty per cent of 
those who use the service have been 
referred by other students; the rest, by 
faculty members. No compulsion is 
used at any time in connection with 
this service. The type of problems 
ranges from homesickness to an occa- 
sional major psychosis. Most of the 
problems, however, deal with feelings 
of inferiority, heterosexual adjustment, 
psychological weaning, and minor 
psychoneurotic symptoms. 

In looking to the future of the men- 
tal health program at Illinois State 
Normal University, the University is 
concerned with (1) establishing more 
effective means of early diagnosis of 
mental health problems, and (2) tech- 
niques of still closer co-operation 
among the various agencies that work 
in this direction. At present, this 
University is the only teachers college 
whose mental health service is repre- 
sented in the Mid-west Group of 
College Psychiatrists and Clinical 
Psychologists. This group, whose 
membership includes twelve state uni- 
versities, one liberal arts college, and 
Illinois State Normal University meets 
twice yearly in Chicago to discuss pro- 
blems of college students’ mental 
health. 
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and Employment 


Of the many avenues for personnel 
work afforded the offices of the Dean 
of Men and Dean of Women, there are 
probably none more effective than 
those associated with student housing 
and employment. Both bring the stu- 
dent into contact with others in definite 
social and business relationships to 
which he must make adjustments, many 
new and some difficult for him to 
understand. Opportunities to help stu- 
dents think through these relationships 
and react cooperatively are legion. 

In 1941-42, eighty-five per cent of 
the students were housed under Uni- 
versity supervision. Less than ten per 
cent of these lived in dormitories with 
directors chosen for training and skill 
in administration and personal guid- 
ance, and aided by selected upperclass 
students as student counselors. The 
great bulk of the students lived in 
off-campus rooming houses. 

The approved householder must reg- 
ister her rooms with the Dean of Men 
or Dean of Women and promise com- 
pliance with school regulations. With 
each student she must sign a printed 
agreement outlining her obligations 
and the student's, and file it with the 
Dean. A householder employing a stu- 
dent for room and board must sign a 
similar service agreement with the stu- 
dent and file it with the Dean. 

Constant effort is made to transform 
the householder from a landlady to a 
housemother, intelligently concerned 
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for students. She is to report illnesses. 
She is responsible for students’ hours 
(if she has girls) and for approved 
social behavior. She is encouraged to 
come for advice in meeting problems. 

Visits for inspecting equipment are 
devices also for informal contact with 
householders and discussions with 
them. Responses to such visits, both in 
facilities and in householders’ attitudes, 
prove house inspection a valuable 
counseling tool. 

The Householders’ Organization 
elects officers, who, with the Deans, 
plan meetings to interpret the housing 
objectives of the university, and to 
stimulate the personnel attitude of the 
householders. Programs include speak- 
ers and symposiums of students or 
householders, in addition to announce- 
ments by the Deans and discussion 
from the floor. 

Prompt and cooperative consultation 
with householders makes possible 
much successful student counseling. A 
timely report on non-payment of rent 
opens the way to the discussion of 
finances, ethics, health, or other un- 
predictable factors. Having conferred 
with a student on mutilating furniture, 
a householder may report a revelation 
of family problems which makes future 
contacts with the student more intelli- 
gible. Comment on an illness report 
may give occasion for constructive 
consultation on diet and sleep. 

The first contact with the student 
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usually occurs in an advisory interview 
with him and his parents concerning 
his choice of a room. The interview 
lays groundwork for an easy, friendly 
approach later. Here and always stu- 
dents are encouraged to come for ad- 
vice whenever they wish. 

All houses with two or more stu- 
dents elect officers, and report them, 
with all student residents, to the 
Deans’ offices. The student president 
can be of great help in personal or 
house counseling, and is frequently so 
used. Only recently a president report- 
ed for her house a disagreement with 
the householder, and served capably as 
chairman in subsequent discussions 
with the girls. The House Presidents’ 
Board, organized in 1941 by the Wom- 
en's League, opened a new channel for 
group discussions of housing. A nat- 
ural result has been a healthy increase 
in individual questions and opportun- 
ities for personal advice. 

Students bring in problems ranging 
from roommates to mice, from heat to 
harsh words. Most cases opened by 
students themselves offer basis for 
approach to more than the issue at 
hand. Conference with a too-talkative 
roommate may reveal not mere incom- 
patability but a serious maladjustment 
which demands clinical 
Complaint about rowdyism may give 
contact not only with the infantile 
offender but also with the defensive 
introvert who makes the complaint. 
Requests for change in residence may 
reveal unforeseen complications. Then 
again a student may come in, as one 
did recently, for a series of interviews 
on personal conflicts with the house- 


attention. 
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holder. The solutions may be simple 
or difficult, but the student comes to 


_ feel that the Dean is a friend to whom 


he can turn in an emergency. 

Opportunities for guidance through 
student employment are equally rich 
and variea. The Deans keep close con- 
tact with employers, not only to protect 
the student in hours, pay, living quar- 
ters, and fair supervision, but also to 
seek help and offer it in fitting students 
to appropriate work and adjusting 
them to work relationships. A house- 
holder-employer temperamentally un- 
able to reach the shy, melancholy stu- 
dent in her home, called for assistance. 
Conferences resulted in a consultation 
with a physician, immediate dental re- 
pair, interviews with the school psy- 
chologist, advice as to costume and 
make-up, and a more congenial choice 
of work. On another occasion, a slow 
awkward student with a defensive 
abruptness of manner was noticeably 
improved by assignment to a brisk, 
friendly, businesslike supervisor, to 
whom her background had been ex- 
plained. 

First interviews with freshmen on 
employment offer opportunity for data 
on finances, living and cultural stand- 
ards, dependence on family guidance, 
knowledge of business procedure, and 
for guidance in making applications, 
and evaluating jobs applied for. 

To insure consultation on the bal- 
ance of work and class load, at least 
one interview each semester is required 
of each employed student preceding 
registration for classes. If he wishes 
to drop or add a class, he is required 
to consult the Dean of Men or the 


. 


Dean of Women. If he is reported low 
in six or twelve-week grades, he must 
consult his Dean. Finding the Dean a 
frequent consultant, the employed stu- 
dent brings with him his personal pro- 
blems. His worry about his job may 
lead him to reveal a long health his- 
tory which he has ignored and which 
requires change of residence or reduc- 
tion of load, or medical care. A com- 
plaint about his work may lead to 
advice on a contemplated marriage. He 
is less hesitant than other students 
about bringing in the problems of those 
he knows well. He may report that his 
girl-friend has work that is too heavy, 


or his boy-friend is unhappily super- 
vised. He may bring in his freshman 
sister or brother for introduction to 
the Dean, ana follow up with consul- 
tations on adjustment. 

Case histories originating in housing 
and employment probably include two- 
thirds of the best work done in the 
Deans’ offices. Solution of the prob- 
lems of living and working with others 
can carry far beyond householder-stu- 
dent or employer-employee relation- 
ships into broader, more mature rela- 
tionships with life itself, founded upon 
a philosophy of living which is lasting 
and sane. 


Tests and Remedial Work 


Testing Program 

One of the criteria of an adequate 
personnel program is that it be indi- 
vidualized. The faculty must know 
something about each individual stu- 
dent. Furthermore, they must know 
about a student those things which are 
of value in enabling them to assist him. 
In the final analysis, the aim of a 
personnel program is achieved when, 
through student-faculty cooperation, 
each student achieves the best of which 
he is capable. In a teachers college, it 
is the hope that the student’s ability 
will lead to teaching, but there is 
nothing imperative about his doing so; 
there are other places in society for 
which the student may be better fitted. 

The more objective the information 
about a student, the better, but un- 
fortunately, not all relevant informa- 


tion can be obtained by objective 
means. There are, however, certain 
areas which can be investigated by 
means of tests. Five such tests are 
given at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity during Freshman Week. The five 
tests are administered under the di- 
rection of a committee on tests. 

The Selective Test on Fundamentals 
of Arithmetic gives information con- 
cerning achievement in selected types 
of fundamental operations and skill 
in problem-solving. Its content is 
based on the recommendations of the 
Ilinois State Course of Study, which 


covers the work of the third through 


to the sixth grade. The Teachers Col- 
lege Aptitude Examination is a meas- 
ure of intellectual ability, at least those 
aspects of ability most closely related 
to academic work. The Illinois State 


Normal University English Usage Test 
involves the simple mechanics of writ- 
ten English, accepted usage, grammar, 
and vocabulary. The Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test measures seven basic skills as 
follows: rate and comprehension, di- 
rected reading, poetry comprehension, 
word meaning, sentence meaning, 
paragraph comprehension, and location 
of information. The Illinois State Nor- 
mal University Social Science Test is 
designed for the purpose of determin- 
ing the background and preparation 
of the student for the freshman social 
science survey course. 

The individual student scores on 
these tests, in the form of decile scores, 
are distributed in printed form to all 
members of the faculty who desire 
them. It is customary for a large ma- 
jority of the faculty to request copies 
of these results. Every precaution is 
taken to insure that the results will be 
kept confidential. When it seems ad- 
visable, a student may be given his 
standing on any of the tests. 

Individual members of the faculty 
use the test results as a partial basis 
for diagnosing the causes of inade- 
quate class work and for counseling 
students regarding future plans or the 
advisability of assuming heavier class 
or work loads. Aside from the uses 
individual members make of the results, 
various departments make special uses 
of them. The Arithmetic Test is used 
for diagnostic purposes by the mathe- 
matics department in work with stu- 
dents in both the elementary and sec- 
ondary curricula. Inspection of the in- 
dividual student’s paper will reveal 
only personal weaknesses, but an an- 


alysis of common errors of a class 
group reveals the areas in which most 
intensive instruction is necessary. 

The English Usage Test scores are 
used as a basis for distributing students 
in the freshman English classes. All 
those whose scores place them in the 
upper quarter of the distribution are 
exempted from the first course in Eng- 
lish language and composition. They 
proceed immediately to the second 
course, composition based on reading. 
Those who are not exempted and who 
take the beginning course, are put in 
sections according to ability. 

Those students who are in the upper 
fifteen per cent of the distribution on 
the Social Science Test are assigned to 
special sections in the previously men- 
tioned survey course. The results of 
this sectioning are highly satisfactory 
to both students and faculty. Inciden- 
tally, it is interesting to note that this 
year, the mean score of the twenty-six 
freshmen in the Social Science Curric- 
ulum was 91, as compared with a mean 
83.5 for the entire freshman class. 

A special use of the Reading Test 
will be described in the next section. 

Remedial W ork 

Remedial activities on the campus 
are under the direction of the Re- 
medial Board, a sub-committee of the 
student life and welfare committee. 
This board is comprised of students 
and faculty. Its functions are to stim- 
ulate all kinds of remedial activity 
throughout the University and to plan 
and organize particular channels 
through which this activity can be 
achieved. This board has surveyed the 
remedial work given by various depart- 
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ments, has assisted in the conduct of 
special clinics in speech and reading, 
and has led in efforts to improve the 
competence of students in writing, in 
arithmetic, and in other fields. One of 
its most important activities has been 
its sponsorship of remedial reading 
classes. 

Two such classes were organized in 
1940, after some years during which 
no such classes had been offered. Re- 
ferral of cases was made by faculty 
members on the basis of weaknesses 
which they had observed in stu- 
dents’ work. Each of the twenty stu- 
dents who appeared for instruction was 
given a diagnostic reading test. The 
results of this test showed that the 
chief weaknesses were in the areas of 
rate, prose comprehension, directed 
reading and poetry comprehension. Re- 
corded statements of the students were 
to the effect that, though they appre- 
ciated the opportunity of being in the 
course, they felt that the course should 
be offered during the first semester so 
that beginning freshmen could have an 
earlier opportunity to profit by the in- 
struction. 

During the second semester of 
1940-41, thirteen students of average 
or better than average ability requested 
admittance to remedial classes. The 
median score (median of the individ- 
ual’s sub-test scores) for this group 
was 83, as compared with 73 for those 
in the first classes. It was apparent 
that the instruction was not reaching 
the students who most needed the 
training. Diagnostic study revealed 
deficiencies in rate, prose comprehen- 
sion, paragraph comprehension, and 
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vocabulary. Training was effected 
through a combination of individual 
and group procedures directed toward 
the removal of the specific deficiencies 
indicated by the diagnostic test. 

During the winter and spring of 
1941, an extensive survey of the read- 
ing needs of students was conducted. 
The findings of this survey were con- 
sidered by a committee of faculty mem- 
bers interested or involved in the de- 
velopment of desirable reading habits. 
Later there was developed an eighteen- 
point program for reading improve- 
ment. One of the points of this pro- 
gram provided for the establishment 
of three non-credit classes in reading, 
to be offered during the second semes- 
ter of 1941-42, One hundred fifty- 
three students who received “F” or 
“D” grades at the six and twelve-weeks 
marking periods were invited to attend 
the classes. Of these, forty-five re- 
sponded. Diagnostic testing revealed 
relatively few auditory and visual prob- 
lems, but the persistent deficiencies in 
the areas of rate, prose comprehension, 
directed reading, and vocabulary were 
again prominent. New instructional 
materials placing emphasis on the 
study-type of reading were procured to 
correct these deficiencies. 

The results of the remedial work 
were encouraging. Although all the 
students had been reported with “F’’ or 
“D” grades during the first semester, 
only fifty per cent were so reported 
during the second semester. The classes 
were still on a voluntary basis, yet the 
attendance was better than the preced- 
ing year. The range of gain in reading 
skills of the study type was from fifteen 
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to fifty-six percentile points. This 
range represents in grade level, an in- 
crease of from 2.4 to 7.2 grades. 

The program for 1942-43 represents 
a synthesis of the experience and study 
to the present time. Materials are be- 
ing steadily added to the classroom 
library. The diagnostic and remedial 
techniques are being extended and im- 
proved. Instruction is now being given 
during the first semester in order that 
this aspect of academic adjustment will 
not be postponed until the sophomore 
year. In order to assure more homo- 
geneous groupings and in order to 
reach students in need of training, the 
instructors have enrolled in four classes 
those students whose score in the fresh- 
man reading test previously described 
was equal to or lower than a grade 
level of 10.9. The faculty members of 
various departments and reading in- 
structors work together so that students 
consider their reading work as a part 
of their regular instruction. Credit in 
the beginning course in English lan- 
guage and composition is in certain re- 
spects dependent on the performance 
of students in these remedial reading 
classes. 

The committee in charge of the 
reading program feels that their activ- 
ities should be directed toward im- 
provement in two principal directions. 
First, upper-class students should be 


given the opportunity to improve their 
reading skills. Second, there must be a 
realization that the problem of how to 
help students get ideas from the 
printed page is a problem with which 
all those engaged in education must be 
concerned. 

In addition to remedial work in read- 
ing, there are similar activities in other 
areas. Considerable work has been 
done in the field of speech. A descrip- 
tion of this work is to be found in the 
Septermber, 1942 issue of Teacher Ed- 
ucation. Some excellent work has been 
done in the elementary training school 
of the University in discovering and 
correcting reading difficulties. This has 
provided an excellent training ground 
for University students, especially those 
studying reading methods, to “‘learn by 
doing” in assisting the training school 
supervisors with this program. 

Of course, a very large part of the 
remedial work is inevitably done by 
faculty members in all departments, 
who are constantly on the alert to assist 
students in correcting their deficiencies. 
This type of remediation is all the 
more important because it assists stu- 
dents of all sorts, superior, mediocre, 
and poor. It is the purpose of all the 
persons connected with the remedial 
program steadily to broaden and 
strengthen this aspect of the personnel 


program. 


Faculty Counseling 

Practically all students experience 
some difficulty in making satisfactory 
adjustments to college life. The degree 
of difficulty varies from student to 
student and depends upon many fac- 
tors: (1) vocational outlook, (2) 
financial resources and demands, (3) 
choice of subjects, extra-class activities, 
and friends, (4) part-time employ- 
ment (5) economical use of time, (6) 
making of new friends and living with 
them, (7) using the new freedom of 
being on one’s own, (8) conservation 
of health, (9) housing, and (10) 
homesickness. 

These problems, unfortunately, press 
hardest upon the freshmen and are 
especially difficult to surmount during 
the days and weeks following the open- 
ing of school in the fall, a time when 
the student should be free from wor- 
ries and problems in order to attack his 
academic problems effectively and en- 
thusiastically. 

No college or university can afford 
to permit the appalling wastage of hu- 
man resources which inevitably results 
from the /aissez-faire attitude of having 
“each student find the solution to his 
own problems.” Such an attitude 
would be more indefensible on the part 
of a teachers college than that of any 
other type of college. In the first place, 
since the teachers college exists for the 
welfare of the children in the public 
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schools of the State, the teachers col- 
lege must begin at once to develop 
its students into poised and emotionally 
well-balanced personalities, as well as 
to provide them with the knowledges 
and techniques that make skillful teach- 
ers; the teachers college must also teach 
by example as well as by precept, /.e., 
prospective teachers must be shown by 
the benefits accruing to their own lives 
the value of handling students in a hu- 
man, friendly and helpful manner. In 
the second place, since the teachers col- 
lege is supported by the taxpayer, any 
wastage of time or effort constitutes 
malfeasance on the part of public 
servants. 

Illinois State Normal University has 
had a plan in operation for the past 
several years for facilitating rapid and 
satisfactory adjustments to these prob- 
lems. This plan was evolved gradually 
and has been revised as often and as 
sharply as needs arise. The plan at pres- 
ent is as follows: When high school 
graduates and transfer students who 
are accepted for admission receive their 
“Permit to Enter,’ there is a notation 
on the permit notifying them to report 
to a certain room in one of the class- 
room buildings immediately upon re- 
porting to the campus on the opening 
day of Freshmen Week. All freshman 
from the high schools of a given county 
report to the same room. There they 
are met by their counselor, a faculty 
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member selected because of his or her 
interest in students and his or her 
ability in helping them solve their 
problems. This initial contact lasts for 
approximately forty-five minutes, dur- 
ing which time the faculty counselor 
introduces himself to the counselees, 
helps those who are not already ac- 
quainted with each other to become 
acquainted, asks questions about their 
high schools or other items of interest 
to persons who know and are inter- 
ested in that county. In many cases, the 
counselor is also the county contact 
representative for that county. This 
initial contact is, therefore, merely a 
period for getting acquainted, for 
friendly visiting, and for answering 
questions that students may ask at 
this time. It is an attempt to convince 
the freshmen that faculty members are 
friendly and human and interested in 
them so that they will feel free to 
return to the counselor or to seek out 
some other faculty member when they 
experience difficulties in the areas 
which prevent rapid and satisfactory 
adjustments to college life. 

Later the same day, the entire group 
of freshmen from a given county meet 
with their counselor again in the same 
classroom. This is another “‘get ac- 
quainted”” meeting. They continue the 
visiting that was begun in the morn- 
ing and learn something of the tradi- 
tions and regulations of the Univer- 
sity. The meeting closes with the 
groups going on a tour of the campus 
with an upper-class student serving as 
guide. Usually the counselor accom- 
panies the group on the tour of the 
campus. At this second group meet- 


ing, the counselor schedules individual 
conferences with each freshman. This 
arrangement enables the counselor to 
get better acquainted with the stu- 
dent and gives the student an oppor- 
tunity to discuss, in private, any prob- 
lems that may be of concern to him. 

During the academic year, counsel- 
ors do not follow a systematic and 
routine plan of calling in their fresh- 
man counselees. They try to convince 
the counselee that he will always be 
welcome in their classrooms or offices. 
In both the group meetings and in- 
dividual conferences, they invite their 
counselees to drop in to their class- 
rooms and offices. Occasionally they 
take the initiative in calling in some 
freshman who seems desperately in 
need of help but for some reason will 
not ask for it. However, conferences 
are not scheduled in a routine manner. 

The admission blanks, freshman test 
data, as well as records of high school 
grades and extra-curricular activities, 
are open for use of the counselors 
from the very opening of Freshman 
Week. When, to these data, are added 
the information obtained in the con- 
ferences and later the grade reports, 
it is readily seen that counselors can 
soon accumulate a sizable file of sig- 
nificant information. Most of the 
counselors feel, however, that detailed 
study of behavior problems should be 
left to the specialists on the campus, 
and they therefore content themselves 
with creating a personal, friendly re- 
lationship with their counselees. 

The plan seems to be successful. 
Numerous instances have been report- 
ed in which the counselor was able to 


help the student when no one else on 

the campus could have helped him, 
either because the other person was too 
busy or the student did not feel free 
to approach him. 

Seventy-three faculty members of 
Illinois State Normal University are 
engaged in this “plus service.” This 
work, of course, makes added demand 
upon their time, and the only reward 
is an increasing satisfaction in helping 
youth to meet their problems squarely 
and solve them effectively. 

Student Counseling by Students 

The Women’s League, enrolling all 
women students in the University, and 
the University Club, enrolling all men 
students in the University, sponsor 
plans whereby students counsel stu- 
dents. The plan of the Women’s 
League has been in operation longer. 
It will be described as illustrative, 
not only of what the women are 
doing, but of what the men are 
developing. On_ registration day, 
each freshman girl is assigned to an 
upper-class counselor. The student 
counselors sponsor teas, parties, hikes, 
and other social affairs, in addition to 
regularly-scheduled group conferences, 
in order that they may get acquainted 
with their counselees and their coun- 
selees get acquainted with one another. 
In the individual contacts between the 
freshman and her upper-class coun- 

selor, many problems are brought into 
the open that freshmen do not feel free 
to discuss with faculty members. There 
are regular meetings open only to 
counselors, at which counseling prob- 
lems are discussed. 

The student counseling plan of these 
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Organizations is very effective and 
freshmen rank it among their most val- 
uable sources of help. A recent survey 
among students indicated that they 
seek help very frequently from upper- 
class students and that they attach great 
significance to this help. 

A simple recognition of the fact that 
much of the counseling on the campus 
is done by students, and that they 
should therefore be trained to do it 
well, led the student leaders to estab- 
lish a Training Course for Student 
Counselors during the academic year of 
1941-42. The student leaders outlined 
the topics they wanted to have dis- 
cussed, invited the faculty members 
they wanted as discussion leaders, and 
conducted all the publicity for the 
training course. Ninety students en- 
rolled in this non-credit course and ap- 
proximately seventy-five stayed through 
the ten weeks. The students in the 
course met once each week from 4:00 
to 5:15 in the afternoon. 

Several students who took the course 
stated that they did so because they felt 
they would need training in this field 
when they become teachers in the pub- 
lic schools and because it was not 
possible for them to get as much course 
work in this area as they would like. 
These students, as well as the faculty, 
seem to be alert to the need for and 
to the possibilities in personnel work. 

Departmental Counseling 

Another form of counseling by fac- 
ulty members is done through the vari- 
ous divisions and departments. This 
counseling deals directly with curricu- 
lar advisement and yet has many 
other aspects. The student program is 
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planned several weeks ahead of reg- 
istration day. Students who are reg- 
ularly enrolled have their pro- 
grams of courses for the following 
semester made out several weeks be- 
fore the semester begins. (In some 
cases of failure, these programs are 
altered on registration day.) This work 
is done by the directors of the various 
divisions. It is likely to be done in a 
careful, leisurely fashion, many direc- 
tors alloting as much as thirty minutes 
or longer to prepare the semester's 
program for each individual student. 

In assisting the student to plan his 
course, the various directors have 
available the student’s entire program 
since he entered college, and, in ad- 
dition, a tentative plan projected into 
the future. The planning is directed 
toward giving the student the neces- 


sary preparation for student teaching, 


and finally, to prepare him for place- 
ment. Care must be exercised in order 
to secure the proper proportion of 
courses in the various subject-matter 
fields and combinations of subject- 
matter fieids. 

The division with the largest en- 
rollment is the division of Secondary 
Education. It includes students who 
are preparing themselves in the fields 
of science, English, the foreign lan- 
guages, social science, and mathematics. 
Several of the departments comprising 
these fields have carefully developed 
organizations for giving their own ma- 
jors some particular counseling upon 
curricular problems; in other depart- 
ments, this is accomplished without 
any departmental organization. In 
social science, for example, in which 
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more than one hundred students are 
majoring, the faculty members have 
divided this group into counseling 
units. This permits the department 
to guide students among the various 
areas, such as American history, 
European history, civics, economics 
and sociology, which lie within the 
departmental field. This department 
also counsels students who are taking a 
second field in social science to see that 
they are properly guided as to prepar- 
ation among the various areas. 
Although all of this counseling by 
departments and by division heads is 
directed primarily at the curricular 


_ problems of the student, it nearly al- 


ways involves other problems as well. — 
In order to choose the various fields 
in which he is to work, the student 
needs to analyze his own achievements 
both academic and otherwise, as well 
as various personality factors. Once 
the contact between faculty advisor and 
student has been established, many 
other counseling opportunities arise. 
Counseling by Deans 

One of the most extensive forms of 
counseling is that done by the Dean 
of the University, the Dean of Men, 
and the Deans of Women. These per- 
sons have the most experience, the 
most time, and the greatest opportu- 
nity to do effective counseling of any 
persons connected with the school. 
When the school was smaller it was 
posible for them to know and establish 
contact with every student. Now that 
can be done in only a minority of 
cases. 

The Dean of the University is the 
final authority on curricular problems 


for students. He administers the pro- 
bation system. He has important 
functions in connection with registra- 
tion. For these reasons and others, he 
has many conferences with many stu- 
dents. Students voluntarily bring to 
him many of their problems, particu- 
larly those dealing with class and 
curricular problems. Furthermore, a 
great deal of his activity in the arrang- 
ing of class schedules is made up of 
efforts to anticipate and forestall diff- 
culties which would otherwise arise. 

The Dean of Men and the Deans of 
Women offer the most extensive and 
comprehensive counseling service of 
all. Their control over such matters as 
employment, housing, and student 
absences makes it necessary for almost 
every student to visit their offices fre- 
quently. The fact that the Deans are 
available in their offices the larger part 
of every day also contributes to their 
usefulness. 


Since many student problems arise 
out of financial concetns, the fact that 
all student employment on the campus 
is administered through the offices of 
the Deans makes these offices natural 
clearing houses for much student coun- 
seling. In addition, employed students 
must keep in touch with the Deans in 
regard to their classroom loads. The 
Deans not only assist students to find 
rooming houses and record the room- 
ing agreements for all students, but 
they also are closely associated with 
the management of the University 
dormitories. They also maintain close 
touch with important student organi- 
zations. 

In all these ways, the Dean of Men 
and the Deans of Women get to 
know and advise large numbers of 
students. They offer trained and ex- 
perienced counsel on the whole range 
of student personnel problems. 


War Service Counseling 


Since the United States became an 
active participant in World War II, 
the War Department has looked to 
schools of higher education for officer 
material. The Navy took the lead, fol- 
lowed soon by the Army. 

College and university men who 
meet the necessary requirements for 
enlistment, including the passing of 
the physical examination, are permit- 
ted to continue their schooling on a 
deferred status. In some instances, the 
student is deferred only until the end 
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of the year in which enlistment takes 
place. In most cases, the deferment 
continues until graduation, with the 
understanding that in no case shall the 
college or university course cover more 
than four years. It is also understood 
that any enlisted man who, for any 
reason, leaves school or goes on pro- 
bation may be called at once into 
active war service. In nearly all 
branches of service, men on deferred 
status must pass supplementary exam- 
inations in English, mathematics, and 
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physics after two years in college or 
university. These examinations are 
sent out by the government. In some 
cases, certain subjects or courses of 
study are required but in others they 
are only recommended. All branches 
of the Army reserve the right to cancel 
deferments and call enlisted men to 
active service whenever the exigencies 
of the situation demand. 

The preceding statement may sug- 
gest that there are many details of en- 
listment, school procedure, and other 
regulations that need to be understood 
and brought to the attention of men 
students. To make sure that these 
matters are properly attended to, the 
government has insisted that a single 
faculty member shall be designated 
faculty adviser. The duties of this 
person may very legitimately be con- 
sidered a phase of counseling. 

Students need help in deciding for 
which branch of service to apply. The 
first consideration may well be the 
student’s own preference. To some 
men life of the Navy makes a strong 
appeal. There is a certain attraction 
connected with life at sea; there is also 
the opportunity to visit many ports and 
secure a first-hand acquaintance with 
peoples of different lands. The words 
of Anchors Away have struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of many 
students. Other men, however, prefer 
to keep their feet on terra firma, so 
far as this war permits, and hence, 
these seek enlistment in the Army. 

But personal choice is not the only 
or frequently the determining factor. 
Physical requirements, especially as to 
eyes, are considerably higher in some 
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branches of the service than in others. 
Some men are unable to meet certain 
requirements, much as they would like 
to do so. They need assistance in 
finding branches of the service for 
which they are fitted. 

No phase of war counseling requires 
more time than that of maintaining 
familiarity with the methods of enlist- 
ment in the different branches of ser- 
vice. Although for purposes of re- 
cruitment, the Army and Navy now 
cooperate in visiting colleges, there 
is little uniformity in the enlistment 
procedures. All types of enlistment 
require birth certificates. The Army 
unassigned requires one letter of rec- 
ommendation; V-1, three letters; and 
the Marines, five letters. In certain 
cases, parents must have notarized 
statements of consent, which they file 
for sons under twenty-one years of 
age; in other cases, these statements 
are witnessed by officers. Regulations 
also change abruptly. For a time, men 
enlisting in the Army unassigned ser- 
vice needed statements from their 
draft boards. Later regulations stip- 
ulated that draft boards must be con- 
sulted only if the man had received 
his induction papers. 

Frequently letters and telephone calls 
are involved in handling specific cases. 
Many letters are directed to Army and 
Navy headquarters in Peoria, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, in order that the adviser 
may secure additional information, 
clarify directions, or answer questions 
about enlistments. To date, all the re- 
lations with these service centers have 
been very cordial. Those responsible 
for the programs are uniformly cour- 
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teous and accommodating. Often let- 
ters are sent to draft boards in the 
counties where students are registered. 
In cases where time is an important 
element, the business must be trans- 
acted over the telephone. 

The faculty adviser is asked to make 
the preliminary arrangements for visits 
to the campus of representatives of the 
Army and Navy. For the visit of the 
joint enlistment board in November, 
many details demanded attention. The 
papers from the physical examinations 
had to be assembled and alphabetized 
and application blanks had to be dis- 
tributed. Every man seeking enlistment 
had to be consulted to be sure he had 
not neglected any necessary preparatory 
step. 

Whenever a student is actually en- 
listed in a branch of the service on a 
deferred status, the faculty adviser is 
informed. It is necessary that a record 
be kept of all enlistments. Occasionally 
some office asks for accurate informa- 
tion as to the number of enlistees and 
their probable date of graduation. A 
recent official communication placed 
upon the faculty adviser the responsi- 
bility for keeping in close touch with 
enlistees and with their scholastic rec- 
ords. In case any one of them leaves 
school or goes on probation, the branch 
of the service to which he belongs must 
be notified at once. Under such circum- 
stances, the man will be in active ser- 


vice as soon as a place for him can be 
found. 

At times the faculty adviser has the 
privilege of talking with the parents 
of young men preparing to apply for 
war service. It is a genuine pleasure 
to explain the types of services to these 
interested parents and to try to help 
them as they struggle with these enlist- 
ment problems, so difficult and so vital 
for them and their sons. 

The attitude of the government to- 
ward the work of the faculty adviser 
is indicated by the following commun- 
ication sent to all faculty advisers un- 
der date of November 6, 1942: 

The Joint Army and Navy Person- 

nel Board is of the strong opinion 

that the work performed by the 

Armed Services Representatives is of 

utmost importance and that there- 

fore the men carrying out these tasks 
should, wherever possible, remain 
in such a capacity and should not 
apply for commissions in the Armed 

Forces. However, the Services will 

not refuse to consider applications 

for commission from Armed Ser- 
vices Representatives. 

If desired, the Joint Army and Navy 

Personnel Board is prepared to write 

a letter with a statement concerning 

the importance of the work of 

Armed Services Representatives, 

which may be presented to the Rep- 

resentative’s Selective Service Board. 
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The Personnel Work of a 


Placement Office 


An efficient placement office in a 
teacher education institution is con- 
cerned with students as they enter the 
university, with following their activi- 
ties throughout their university life, 
with helping them secure positions 
where they may have the best possible 
opportunities of being successful in 
their teaching work, and with render- 
ing the best possible service to the 
graduates after they have started their 


teaching careers. All of this is person- 


nel work, and if done efficiently and 
effectively, plays an important part in 
the personal development of pre- 
service and in-service teachers. 

The staff members who work in a 
placement office have a wide acquaint- 
ance with principals and superintend- 
ents of schools in the area which the 
institution serves. These principals and 
superintendents often send their grad- 
uates to the placement office when the 
students first enter the institution. The 
placement officer has an opportunity 
to welcome the students and to help 
them adjust to a new environment. The 
placement officer or his co-workers can 
explain the general plan of the school, 
and can see that these students meet 
the registrar, deans, heads of depart- 
ments, and others on the faculty. Thus, 
the officer may play an important part 
in orienting the students to college 
life. The officer can also help the new 
student select a curriculum and good 
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combinations of teaching fields that 


will lead to placement when he grad- 
uates, and can call his attention to per- 
sonal characteristics of teachers that 
are demanded by employing officers. 
A placement officer should keep high 
school principals informed of these 
personnel services which are available 
to entering freshmen, and the office 
should be managed so that the students 
feel free to come for the services. 

A good placement officer should be 
well acquainted with the work of all 
departments in the institution, know 
the course offerings, be familiar with 
the program of student teaching, be 
cognizant of the extra-curricular pro- 
gram, and understand and appreciate 
how the total program of the school 
eventually culminates in placement. 
The office should be a haven for stu- 
dents who are continually asking such 
questions as: How important is it that 
I take a course in guidance or mental 
hygiene before I graduate? Will I be 
expected to supervise extra-curricular 
activities when I graduate? Which 
extra-curricular activities are beginning 
teachers most often asked to supervise? 
Are employing officers likely to ask me 
to state my philosophy of education? 
How many semester hours of prepara- 
tion are needed to teach high school 
subjects? Since my major field is Eng- 
lish, should I select social science or 
Latin for my second field? Should I 
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prepare in a third teaching field before 
I graduate? These are only a few types 
of the many questions asked. To such 
questions, the placement officials 
should be able to give accurate an 
reliable answers. 

Usually, as graduation time ap- 
proaches, students encounter many 
problems of a personal nature that may 
be disturbing to them. Employing of- 
ficers demand a complete and detailed 
sets of credentials, which must be care- 
fully prepared if the student is to make 
the best presentation of his qualifica- 
tions. The student must approach from 
five to eight faculty members, or 
others, for recommendations, He must 
prepare personal statements, which 
are in reality brief autobiographies. 
Then there is the problem of inter- 
viewing principals and superintend- 
ents, who have varying standards of 
what constitutes a good teacher. The 
placement officer needs to use judg- 
ment in recommending candidates to 
meet the peculiar whims and standards 
of each employing officer. The situation 
is further complicated by the fact that, 
in central Illinois, four out of five can- 
didates must interview members of 
boards of education before they are 
employed. For many students this will 
be the first time they have ever been 
“weighed in the balance” for a posi- 
tion, and they need all the advice and 
guidance they can get to keep in a 
mental and emotional state of mind 
that will enable them effectively to pre- 
sent their true worth as a teacher. In 
such a situation the placement officer 
has an opportunity to do the highest 
type of personnel work. 
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Many problems present themselves 
to students between the time they se- 
cure a position and the time they actu- 
ally report for school duties. They need 
to secure a good rooming and boarding 
place in the community, which task is 
often a most difficult one. Since they 
usually teach one month before receiv- 
ing their salaries, there are financial ar- 
rangements to be made for transporta- 
tion, needed clothing, current expenses 
of the first month of school, and often 
many other expenses that call for hard 
cash. The placement office should be 
so conducted that students will feel 
free to discuss these very personal 
problems and receive help with them. 

No placement officer should feel 
that his personnel work is completed 
when the student receives his diploma 
of graduation and secures his first 
teaching position. Many beginning 
teachers have trouble in making the 
adjustment that is called for in their 
first few months of teaching work. 
County contact people of the faculty 
and others who can reach the student 
by mail or in person have opportunities 
in helping the new teacher to make this 
adjustment. Often the placement office 
is called upon by the teacher or the 
employing officer to help in correcting 
the difficulties. An efficiently operated 
placement office can prevent the failure 
of many beginning teachers and ease 
the strain that often comes in the ad- 
justment process. Often when every- 
thing has been done to get the right 
candidate in the right school and with 
the right principal or superintendent, 
there will be serious problems that can- 
not be corrected until the teacher is 
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moved out of the situation. The fact 
that a teacher does not succeed in one 
situation does not mean he cannot 
succeed in another. A placement officer 
can often help a teacher change posi- 
tions and at the same time in doing so 
maintain high ethical principles. This 
is a type of personnel service which 
every graduate of a teacher education 
institution should have. Every graduate 
should know the policies of the place- 
ment officer in regard to such situations. 

As long as the University believes 
in the principle of growth and develop- 
ment, the teachers in the field should 
have every possible service in helping 


them develop continually as good - 


teachers. They have a right to expect 


the placement officer to recommend 


_them for new positions which will give 


them personal, professional, and 
financial advancement, and which will 
challenge them to grow and develop 
into better teachers. A placement officer 
should give as much or more attention 
to the institution’s graduates in the 
field as to the current graduates. 
Many of the personnel services 
mentioned in this article as being dis- 
tinct services a placement office should 
render are not exclusively placement 


office services or responsibilities. Many 
other officers, department heads, and 
faculty members have opportunities 
to render these same services or at least 
assist in the services. The placement 
officer is part of the whole personnel 
system which the teacher education 
institution should maintain if its stu- 
dents and graduates are to be given 


their greatest possible personal devel- 


opment. 

In the final analysis, the effective- 
ness of the personnel services of a 
placement office rests on the personnel 
of the office. The director, assistant 
directors, clerical force, and student 
assistants in the office participate in 
rendering these needed services to the 
students and teachers they serve. Se- 
lecting the personnel of the placement 
office should be done with as much, 
if not more care and discretion than 
in selecting the personnel for any other 
office in the institution. 


The personnel services that can be 
rendered by a placement office are un- 
limited in kind and degree. The office 
occupies a key position in the person- 
nel program of any teacher education 
institution. 
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Teachers Work in Workshops | 


Curis A. DEYOUNG* 


The more one teaches the more one 
sees the need for more learning. The 
teacher-learner says with Tennyson: 

Yet all experience is an arch where- 

thro’ 

Gleams that untravell’d world, 

whose margin fades 

Forever and forever when I move. 
An old proverb pithily poses this para- 
dox, “The greater the diameter of 
light, the greater the circumference of 
darkness.” A teacher must grow if the 
pupils are to develop into well-inte- 
grating persons. Teaching as a pro- 
fession will advance as long as the 
individual teacher continues to pro- 
gress. 

One of the best means for promot- 
ing the growth of both pupils and 
teachers is the workshop pattern in 
teacher education. The workshop com- 
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bines the resources of the pre-service 
and the in-service agencies of teacher 
education, the teacher-educating insti- 
tution, and the public school system. 
The workshop is eclectic in tech- | 
niques, utilizing a wide variety of 
teaching-learning procedures. It is 
essentially a problem approach, where | 
the teacher gives himself a practical 
assignment to work on under the gui- 
dance of specialists. It is a project, 
activity, or unit which will help his 
pupils in a specific school situation. 
It is a socialized procedure, where the 
college instructors, the resource per- 
sons, and the school teachers join tal- 
ents in a cooperative enterprise for the 
benefit of society. It stresses the labor 
of the laboratory technique and empha- 
sizes the practicalness of the shop. In 
fine, a workshop in teacher education 
means motivated teacher-learners at 
work in a shop. 


The Workshop Program in Education 


Rose E. PARKER* 


For the past fifteen years, teachers 
and those responsible for their prep- 
aration have become increasingly 
aware of new demands made upon 
them by the changing social world. 
Furthermore, they have realized that 
the varying needs of each group of 
boys and girls must be met through 
school experience adapted by the 
teacher who guides their learning activ- 
ities. As a flexible curriculum rich in 
social values for the youth of both 
elementary and secondary schools has 
grown increasingly necessary, it has be- 
come obvious that a teacher is never 
finally and completely prepared for his 
work. New materials and new inter- 
pretations of old materials demand a 
continuous in-service preparation for 
up-to-date teaching. The recent em- 
phasis on the globe as a teaching-tool 
illustrates this point. Many a teacher 
has dusted off the globe within the 
past year after reading the bulletins 
published by authority of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. World 
geography and science are challenging 
the ability of the teacher today as never 
before. To plan, carry out, and evalu- 
ate satisfying learning activities of 
youth, teachers need great resources 
within themselves, personal and pro- 
fessional. Fosdick puts it thus: “To 
become a teacher is to be engaged in 
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the perpetual process of becoming.” 
The point is sever reached when a 
period can properly be put, as at the 
end of a sentence, to mark the end of 
the teacher's preparation. 

_ The workshop has developed as one 
answer to the need for in-service prep- 
aration for teaching. It is the place 
to which an experienced teacher may 
bring a problem from his own school, 
and a place where he may enrich his 
ideas, experiment with them, appraise 
them, and organize his plans for their 
later use. The workshop offers him 
an opportunity to plan, carry out, and 
evaluate a learning activity coopera- 
tively with other teachers whose prob- 
lems are similar. In the workshop, he 
experiences the perplexities, disap- 
pointments, and rewards characteristic 
of any desirable learning situation, be 
the learner five or fifty years of age. 

The workshop, as a recognized 
means to teacher-preparation, is now 
about seven years old. In the summer 
of 1936, a group of thirty-five high 
school teachers came together at Ohio 
State University to discuss problems 
related to the Eight-Year Study spon- 
sored by the Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum of the Progressive 
Education Association. Their discus- 
sions resulted in the establishment of a 
teacher's workshop, which proved so 
valuable that they continued it the 
following summer. In 1937 and 1938, 
there was a wide and significant de- 
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velopment in the workshop in many 
parts of the country. The Progressive 
Education Association, recognizing the 
worth of the workshop, sponsored and 
in some instances partially financed 
fourteen workshops at the leading uni- 
versities, among them the University of 
Chicago, Stanford, and the University 
of Wisconsin. The College of Educa- 
tion in Colorado State College and 
Milwaukee State Teachers College or- 
ganized similar projects for summer 
students. In 1940, the Illinois Council 
of Social Studies and Illinois State 
Normal University jointly sponsored 
the Social Studies Laboratory at East 
Bay, Lake Bloomington, a workshop 
which has continued for three succes- 
sive summers. 

To these workshops, city and some- 
times county school systems send repre- 
sentative groups of teachers to work on 
local problems, frequently those of cur- 
riculum re-organization. Many teachers 
also become members of workshop 
groups to carry forward work on their 
individual teaching problems. Out of 
what originally was largely a project 
providing opportunity for summer 
study by teachers in service, several 
types of workshops have evolved. 

1. The summer workshop on the 
campus of a recognized institution, 
where teachers may study their prob- 
lems under the guidance of a staff of 
qualified advisers. The workshop that 
is planned for the 1943 summer session 
at Illinois State Normal University is 
of this type. 

2. The off-campus workshop locat- 


ed in some population center, where 
curriculum re-organization is in pro- 
gress and where groups of local 
teachers and consultants work coopera- 
tively on some problem, such as plan- 
ning the curriculum. Such a project 
was carried forward in Decatur, Illi- 
nois two years ago. 

3. The continuing local workshop, 
where teachers meet regularly and plan ~ 
their study by means of a committee or 
otherwise. They study such areas as 
the curriculum, child growth, and re- 
ports to parents. Thus they carry for- 
ward a program of professional study 
and application. The McLean County 


Teachers Activity Units furnish an ex- 


ample of this type of workshop. 

Viewed from the angle of subject 
matter, workshops are of two kinds— 
those that are concerned with a single 
subject matter area, as social studies, 
and those that are concerned with a 
problem related to the total school 
situation, as the curriculum. 

In all types, the same basic princi- 
ples are maintained. The worker is an 
experienced teacher whose problem 
grows out of a real situation and is 
significant to him. The work is both 
individual and cooperative. It is in- 
dividual because the problem is his 
own and his study of it is, in great 
part, his own responsibility. It is co- 
operative because the informal group 
life, characteristic of the workshop, is 
conducive to the sharing of ideas and- 
suggestions in conferences and group 
discussions. The effective workshop is 
a true democracy. 


Summer Workshops at 
Illinois State Normal University 


For the past two years Illinois State 
Normal University has offered summer 
workshop opportunities to people in- 
terested in elementary and rural educa- 
tion and also in the field of the social 
studies. The workshop plan has 
proved to be especially helpful to 
teachers of experience who return to 
the campus for professional stimulation 
and for help upon specific problems 
encountered in their own teaching. 
Each student has been encouraged to 
center his work primarily in his own 
problem, seeking assistance in its solu- 
tion from specialists on the campus and 
from other members of the workshop 
group. In an informal atmosphere 
mature people have been free to ex- 
change helpful experiences, to consult 
recent books and courses of study in 
their own and in related fields, to ob- 
serve experienced teachers handling 
similar problems in the training school, 
and to explore the community for ma- 
terials and subject matter related to 
their particular problems. 

In the workshop the time has been 
divided among large and small group 
discussions, individual conferences, 
observation of children and of expert 
teaching, and library research. The 
students have found that one of the 
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MARGARET COOPER* 


most valuable aspects of such study has 
resulted from bringing together people 
of many different points of view,— 
classroom teachers in large and small 
school systems, specialists in different 
subject fields, principals, and school 
superintendents. Many problems have 
been helpfully clarified while partici- 
pants have been chatting at picnics, 
eating lunch together under the trees, 
or discussing books in the workroom. 
In addition, these informal good times 
have relieved the strain of summer 
work and have formed the basis for 
many new friendships. 

The summer workshop group of 
1942 consisted of twenty-two students 
interested in the problems of the one- 
room rural school, in those of both 
small and large elementary schools, or 
in some aspect of teaching the social 
studies. The faculty members who 
worked directly with the workshop 
were: Dr. Rose Parker, representing 
rural education; Dr. Margaret Cooper, 
representing elementary education ; and 
Dr. Robert Ellwood, Dr. Richard 
Browne, and Prof. Charles A. Harper, 
representing different aspects of the 
social sciences. Many of the super- 
visors in the training school also gave 
very generously of their time as did 
members of the college faculty who 
were asked for help on_ specific 
problems. 
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A brief outline of some of the large- 
group activities participated in by 
workshop members in the summer of 
1942 will show the variety of experi- 
ences. During the first week those 
enrolled in the workshop had a picnic 
at the home of one of the instructors. 
There were swings, a croquet set, 
benches under shade trees, an oven,— 
everything to help each member of the 
group find some enjoyable thing to do. 
A committee of students had planned 
an excellent meal at a surprisingly 
small cost. After a jolly supper, the 
group sang together under the efficient 
leadership of one member of the group, 
a music supervisor. Each person intro- 
duced himself, told where he worked, 
and what particular age students and 
subjects he taught. Dr. Chris A. De 
Young described briefly the value of 
the workshop procedure, clarifying its 
significance for some of the students to 
whom the whole idea was an entirely 
new adventure. Then Dr. Ellwood as 
chairman of the faculty described fur- 
ther plans for group activities. Three 
committees were formed spontane- 
ously: one for people who were very 
much interested in learning how to 
plan and conduct school trips; another, 
to work out discussions for the rural 
conference to be described later in this 
article; and a third, to plan more in- 
formal social activities. 

Two trips were taken by the entire 
group: one to the McLean county court 
house, as illustrative of a trip which 
might be taken with children in any 
county, and another to Beich’s candy 
factory, as illustrative of a school trip 
to a leading industry in a community. 
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These trips were very carefully planned 
under the leadership of Dr. Browne. 
The committee in charge in each case 
took the trip by themselves as a basis 
for definite plans so that the time of 
the group trip could be used to the 
best advantage. Then they formulated 
questions to bring out the significant 
matters to be looked for and learned 
from the trip. They also prepared a 
reading list which would give the stu- 
dents background for the trip. After 
the trip had been made, there was a 
group discussion of the questions and 
an evaluation of what had been gained. 
Some members of the workshop felt 
that these trips were as valuable to 
them as any one aspect of the summer's 
activities. 

As part of the general workshop 
activity, different groups took charge 
of conferences on rural education. 
These groups met once a week. Those 
primarily interested in rural education 
started off the conference by offering 
all teachers a challenge to become bet- 
ter prepared for education in an air 
age. They reviewed available bulletins 
of the national civil aeronautics com- 
mittee to show how great the social 
need is for teachers who are forward- 
looking. They obtained the services of 
Dr. H. O. Lathrop, who talked on air 
maps and gave a clear idea of the new 
air-age vocabulary, which every teacher 
should use intelligently. For another 
meeting, the rural group asked Prof. 
Clarence L. Cross of the physical sci- 
ence faculty to talk on what Illinois 
State Normal University is doing in the 
field of civil aeronautics. After this 
introduction, the group primarily inter- 
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ested in the elementary school took 
charge of two meetings in order to 
present successful activities for differ- 
ent grades to use in developing air 
consciousness as a foundation for spe- 
cific courses in high school. They com- 
piled bibliographies, made a list of free 
or inexpensive materials, and analyzed 
all available units in this field. The 
group working upon some aspect of 
the social sciences, as their part in these 
conferences, then presented a study of 
the procedure to be used in conducting 
a community survey and of the values 
which might grow out of such a study. 
In evaluating their work for these rural 
conferences, the students felt that it 
gave them practice in cooperative 
group planning of the type which they 
in turn would use with children in 
developing activity units. They felt 
that the actual practice was much more 
helpful than many hours of class 
discussion. 

Another activity carried on by a 
group of rural teachers was a study of 
the Parent Teacher Association in rural 
communities, ending with the careful 
prepartion of a panel discussion, which 
was presented at one of the sessions of 
a conference on the work of the Parent 
Teacher Association. 

The workshop type of organization 
gives a flexible program, which makes 
it possible for students to profit from 
many of the general campus activities 
in the summer. The whole group spent 
many hours at the educational exhibit 
and conferences as part of their regular 
study load. All of the elementary 
group attended two sessions of the 
reading clinic and some individual 


members attended for the full two 
weeks. One student spent all of her 
time for a week at the Parent Teacher 
conferences in order that she might go 
back to her own community and or- 
ganize a P.I.A. along constructive 
lines. Many stimulating opportunities 
were woven into the work of individ- 
uals or of small groups as the need 
might be. 

In addition to the various group 
activities and discussions which have 
been described, every student in the 
group carried on some definite individ- 
ual project. A list of some of these 
lines of work may serve to show how 
varied such individual study may be. 
Some typical projects were: 

1. Making a planned program for a 
survey of the city of Springfield, 
Illinois, to be conducted by students in 
the junior high school and to include 
the social, economic, and _ political 
aspects. The point of departure was 
historical. 

2. Formulating a plan to integrate a 
seventh and eighth grade program of 
social studies with a study of the 
community. 

3. Making a survey of early grade 
social studies materials resulting in a 
plan for the first three years of elemen- 
tary work centered on a social studies 
core. 

4. Preparing a county course of 
study in the social studies for rural 
schools with special references to the 
needs of children in that county. 

5. Planning the art activity for a 
year in a rural school of ten pupils. 

6. Preparing a program for evalua- 
tion for rural schools to include stand- 
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ardized tests and other techniques for 
studying the development of rural 
children. 

7. Planning for a remedial program 
in reading for three backward children 
each of which is retarded because of a 
different cause but all -attending the 
‘same rural school. 

8. Working out a developmental 
program for a new first grade room 
with particular emphasis upon reading. 

9. Studying victory garden projects 
in order to develop a plan for a com- 
munity garden in a rural community, 
a plan so organized that children and 
parents may cooperate with mutual 
benefit. 

10. Planning ways to build good 
social relationships in a town under- 
going rapid expansion because of the 
building of a new defense project, 
where the population of the old town 
resents the coming of the new people 
and the new children and parents feel 
insecure ; seeking the means to help the 
emotional adjustment of children, par- 
ents, and teachers, both old and new. 

It may be of interest to know some 
of the spontaneous reactions of stu- 
dents who have participated in the 
summer workshop: 


“To me, an older teacher who has 
been out in the field for a long time, 
it has been stimulating, informatory, 
and awakening. The work in grou 

and on committees has proved the 
true value of group work. We 
seemed just like one large family 
working for each other's welfare.” 
“The independence which we as- 
sumed in the workshop was valuable 
for me for, although I had not de- 
pended enough on fellow students 


in other classes, I had been too de- 
pendent on the instructor. To be 
required to stand on my own feet 
revealed the wobbles in my knees.” 


“Most of all out of the workshop 
I have gained help from the philos- 
ophies of all the other teachers. We 
pooled our resources. I hope we 
will continue to keep in touch with 
each other. Maybe we can build 
morale in that way. The workshop 
to me has been a vital, enriching, 
well-organized and helpful experi- 
ence.” 


“Having many books on all angles 
of teaching in easy access meant that 
each teacher could work with ma- 

_ terial that suited her particular case. 

Besides, in searching for a particular 
thing, one read many other things 
and in that way gained much valu- 
able knowledge.” 
“One outstanding thing which I 
learned is to develop a better under- 
standing of child life and growth 
and to see that there is no one ‘best 
method’ to deal with children.” 
“I have received much value from 
the variety of experiences. I hope 
to be able to create a variety of ex- 
periences for my pupils also. I can 
see now that it gives a broader 
knowledge and helps to build val- 
uable background.” 

The rich and varied possibilities of 
the summer workshop plan have 
scarcely been tapped. The war situa- 
tion is causing many emotional stresses 
and strains; the curriculum must be 
studied in the light of social need; 
older teachers are assuming new re- 
sponsibilities. In the workshop, many 
people of different points of view may 
work together cooperatively to find 
good ways to build a sound foundation 
for democratic living. 


Workshops in Home Economics 
Curriculum Development 


Two workshops in home economics 
curriculum development have been 
held on the campus at Illinois State 
Normal University. These workshops 
have a close relationship to other activ- 
ities in homemaking education in the 
state for they are a natural outgrowth 
of the program for home and family 
life education. A brief history of curri- 
culum building will illustrate this 
point. Committees from the Illinois 
Home Economics Association, the IIli- 
nois Vocational Homemaking Teachers 
Association, and the Home Economics 
Section of the University of Illinois 
High School Conference had been 
working independently on curriculum 
problems for many years. In 1937, 
these organizations, after deciding to 
coordinate the work, appointed a guid- 
ing committee representing the organi- 
zations for this purpose. In addition to 
the guiding committee, a large advisory 
committee was selected from leaders in 
the state. In order that every home- 
making teacher might participate, study 
groups of approximately twenty teach- 
ers were organized to consider pro- 
blems of curriculum planning. 

At first, the training of these leaders 
was limited to material prepared and 
sent out by the guiding committee, to 
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help given by the advisers, and to con- 
tacts in one annual meeting. These 
methods gave some help to the leaders 
with the problems of guiding teachers 
in a consideration of their homemaking 
curriculums. However, leaders and 
teachers felt the need for more help, 
and, in 1939, they decided to try a 
modification of the workshop idea as 
a means of training leaders and help- 
ing teachers. In June, 1940, the first 
workshop was held at the University 
of Illinois with Miss Rua Van Horn, 
Federal Agent -for Home Economics 
Education, and Mrs. Irma Christy, 
Head of the Department of Home 
Economics in the public schools of 
Muncie, Indiana, as leaders. 


The general procedure followed this 
plan. First, the participants selected 
pertinent problems suggested by the 
group. Each member then chose one 
of these problems for investigation. 
Emphasis was placed on the following: 


1. A continuation of the study of 

pupil needs. 

2. Pupil needs in curriculum reor- 
ganization in junior and senior high 
schools. 

3. Factors which influence the pos- 

sibilities of meeting the needs of 

pupils with respect to education 
for home and family life. 
. Ways in which the homemaking 
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teachers may work with others 
in meeting pupil needs. 

These investigations were outlined, 
the results were summarized as study 
guides, and copies were sent to all 
teachers in the state. The guiding com- 
mittee outlined suggestions for the 
leaders in their use of this material 
for study groups the coming year. 

The members of the workshop were 
enthusiastic in regard to the value of 
the work and suggested that plans be 
made for another workshop the next 
summer. In the state there were many 
evidences that the workshop had serv- 
ed to give a new impetus to curriculum 
planning. 

In 1941, a workshop was organized 
at Illinois State Normal University. 
Miss Van Horn and Mrs. Christy were 
leaders again. Much the same plan of 
procedure was carried out as in 1940. 
The problems selected for study were: 

1. A suggested guide to the study 
of ways in which home economics 
teachers can contribute to the 
National Defense Program. 

3. A study of how a home econom- 
ics teacher may help to meet the 
need of training for more efficient 
home service through a unit in a 
homemaking course. 

3. A suggested guide for helping 
the high school boy adapt him- 
self to life situations. 

In 1942, it was decided to place em- 
phasis on some of the subject matter 
phases of the home and family life 
education most pertinent to the war 
effort and to have a workshop at each 
of the reimbursed vocational schools in 
the state. Three phases were selected 


for study. The University of Illinois 
selected problems in food and nutri- 
tion; Western State Teachers College, 
home nursing and adult education ; and 
Illinois State Normal University, home 
management. 

This article will describe the work- 
shop conducted at Illinois State Normal 
University. The group held meetings 
in the seminar room of the library 
during the period from June 15 to 
June 26, with Miss Barbara Van Heu- 
len, Extension Specialist in the Farm 
Credit Administration, and Miss Ruby 
Clark, Assistant State Supervisor, as 


leaders. The members of the group 


were teachers of home economics in 
secondary schools of the state. Some 
of them were leaders of the study 
groups or members of the advisory or 
guiding committees. The home eco- 
nomics staff at Illinois State Normal 
University cooperated with the group 
when possible, as did the class in Vo- 
cational Education. 

The first day was spent in getting 
acquainted and in developing an un- 
derstanding of the school and commun- 
ity situation of, each member of the 
group. The next day the members of 
the group evaluated their philosophies 
of homemaking education in the light 
of the present situation and reached 
some general conclusions in regard to 
the place of education for home and 
family living in the school program of 
today. The problem of teaching man- 
agement was then discussed. The 
group decided that the first step was to 
arrive at some theory in regard to the 
scope of management in relation to the 
total curriculum. After discussion of 


the various phases of management, the 
participants came to the conclusion that 
home management is the planning for 
the use of money, time, materials, and 
human resources to promote the aims 
and ideals of satisfying family life in 
a democratic society. 

The next step was to list the signifi- 
cant problems in teaching home man- 
agement, those that the group felt were 
prominent in the secondary schools of 
the state. Using this list as a guide, the 
members of the group selected the 
problems which they wished to inves- 
tigate during the workshop study. 
These problems were: 

1. Adjusting the family budget to 

the wartime situation. 

2. Providing a homemaking pro- 
gram that will function more 
effectively as a part of the school 
program in the home and com- 
munity in meeting the present 
needs. 

3. Meeting the wartime recreational 
needs of the young people of the 
community through the schools. 

After each member had selected the 
problem which she wished to work on 
during the two weeks, committees were 
formed and tentative plans for pro- 
cedure were made. This activity was 
followed by investigations of sources of 
materials, interviews with specialists 
in their particular fields, revision of 
plans, and reports back to the group as 
a whole for the purpose of securing 
suggestions. 

When committees decided that spe- 
cialists had something of value to offer 
to the entire group, these specialists 
were invited to talk. Miss Van Heulen, 


workshop co-leader discussed the 
effect of war on management of the 
home; Mrs. Harry Johnson, housewife 
in Normal, talked on the importance 
of good management in the home; 
C. A. Michelman, State Supervisor of 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance, gave suggestions on counseling; 
and Dr. Francis Hibler, Associate 
Professor of Psychology, Illinois State 
Normal University, outlined the prob- 
lems of youth during the war. These 
talks served to give a clearer picture of 
the problems which young people are 
facing today and of the part of the 
homemaking teachers in helping the 
students meet these problems. 

Near the close of the workshop ac- 
tivities, summaries were made. These 
were mimeographed by the State De- 
partment of Vocational Education and 
sent to all home economics teachers in 
the state. The guiding committees for 
curriculum development outlined study 
guides to be used with the material in 
the study groups as a basis for helping 
teachers with problems of curriculum 
planning in the fied] of management. 

The picture of the workshop would 
not be complete without mention of 
another side, for not all the time was 
spent in formal work. There were 
many opportunities for informal social 
contacts among the members of the 
group. Meal time afforded opportunity 
for exchange of experiences, such as 
a luncheon at Fell Hall or a dinner, 
when small parties were formed to visit 
over the table in one of the various 
eating places in the vicinity. Activities, 
such as a tea at the home management 
house on the campus, a picnic, or just 
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a sip at the soda fountain added to the 
pleasant association of the members. 

The organization which has been 
described has served a special purpose 
in the development of improved cur- 
riculums in home and family life edu- 
cation. Teachers of homemaking have 
been helped with problems with which 
they felt inadequate to cope alone, and 
have been stimulated by the give and 
take of ideas with co-workers in the 
field. The reports sent back to the 
guiding committee from the teachers of 
the study groups indicate that in al- 


most every section of the state home- 
making teachers are meeting to discuss 
their problems. Curriculum plans by 
the teachers indicate that the teachers 
are much less traditionally minded and 
much more conscious of the role of 
home economics in the school and com- 
munity of today. It would be difficult 
to measure the amount of influence of 
the workshops on this trend; however, 
it may be definitely stated that the 
workshops have been one of the factors 
influential in the development of a 
progressive curriculum. 


The Social Studies Laboratory 


RosBert S. ELLwoop* 


For the past three summers, groups 
of from thirty to forty elementary and 
secondary school social studies teachers 
have gathered together to live at East 
Bay Camp on Lake Bloomington. For 
three weeks each summer they studied, 
attended lectures and forums, swam, 
hiked, built units, chatted, and at 
times just loafed. They worked under 
the guidance of five or six specialists in 
teaching techniques and subject matter 
materials in the East Bay Social Studies 
Laboratory, which is affiliated with the 
Illinois State Normal University and 
sponsored by the Illinois Council for 
Social Studies. The first laboratory was 
held in August, 1940, at East Bay. 
Succeeding sessions were held in Au- 
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gust, 1941 and 1942. The session 
regularly follows the eight weeks’ sum- 
mer session at the University. 


The Laboratory is a workshop in a 
real sense. The students work on in- 
dividual and group projects with the 
advice and direction of a group of 
consultants representing the different 
phases of social studies work in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. They 
live, work, and play together in an 
informal atmosphere of camp life. 
Thus, they practice in their group 
living many of the cooperative proce- 
dures that they attempt to instill in 
their classes. The use of the word 
laboratory in the name of the work- 
shop is derived from the use of. the 
laboratory procedure. 


Each student works under the direct 
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supervision of a consultant, conferring 
with other consultants as the need 
arises. Consultants are available in the 
different phases of social studies sub- 
ject-matter fields: history, political 
science, geography, sociology, and eco- 
nomics, and in elementary and secon- 
dary teaching procedures,—reading, 
arts, crafts, and supervision. The type 
of projects used is illustrated by the 
following list of representative ones 
completed during the 1942 session: 
English Colonization in America for 
Sixth Grade History, Latin America 
for Upper Grades, Fifth Grade Geo- 
graphy, An Immigration Unit for 
Eighth Grade History, Backgrounds in 
American History for the Sixth Grade, 
Social Studies in the Primary Grades, 
Two units for Twelfth Grade Ameri- 
can History, The People of South 
America, Mexico, History of Latin- 
American People, Reading Course in 
Sociology, The Slow Child in Geog- 
raphy, Teaching Democratic Proce- 
dures in the Classroom, Improving the 
Elementary Curriculum, Economic and 
Political Background of Europe in 
World War II, Juvenile Delinquency, 
Family Study, Sociology Paper on the 
Family, and A Study of the Coffee 
Industry. In addition, three teachers 
from the same school system developed 
a social studies program for grades 
three through eight. 

Students and faculty were housed in 
six dormitory cabins. They had class- 
rooms and a separate assembly hall. 
They ate together in a dining hall re- 
served for the Laboratory. About two 
thousand reference and text books were 
housed in the Parham Library, a branch 
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of the Withers Public Library of 
Bloomington. Nine buildings were 
used almost exclusively by the Labor- 
atory. 

Expenses for each student consisted 
of twenty-seven dollars for lodging, 
five dollars for the registration fee for 
Illinois State Normal University, and 
eighteen dollars for tuition. 

Some of the special features of the 
Laboratory may be illustrated by the 
following account of the activities for 
the 1942 session: 

President Fairchild spoke briefly at 
the dinner meeting of the Laboratory 
on the opening day. This talk was 
followed by a tour of East Bay Camp, 
conducted by Rev. Frank L. Breen, Di- 
rector of the Camp. 

The first week of the session was 
highlighted by a series of three daily 
seminars, talks, and an Administrator's 
Visiting Day. The three seminars were: 
“Juvenile Delinquency,” directed by 
Edgar Drake, Assistant Director of the 
Division of Juvenile Delinquency, De- 
partment of Public Welfare; ‘“Latin- 
American History,” led by Dr. E. C. O. 
Beatty of Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College; and “Latin-Ameri- 
can Geography,” conducted by Dr. 
Leslie Holmes of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. An important part of 
Mr. Drake's seminar was a trip to the 
Pontiac Penitentiary, made possible 
through the courtesy of Warden 
Bennet of the Pontiac Branch of the 
State Penitentiary. This visit proved 
to be a profitable experience for all. 
Dr. Edwin Reeder of the University of 
of Hlinois spoke on “Geographic In- 
flvences on the War’ at one of the 
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evening sessions. An important feature 
of the Administrator's Visiting Day 
was a discussion of ‘‘New Obligations 
of the Social Studies in Meeting the 
Need for Sociai Education” by these 
_ speakers: Mr. Edwin L. Mason of the 
Junior Red Cross; C. E. Dille, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Peoria; Dr. R. S. 
Ellwood; Dr. Edwin Reeder; and O. 
M. Chute, Director of Student Teach- 
ing, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, DeKalb. 

Others who came to the Laboratory 
during the three weeks’ session were 
E. L. Spires of the Denoyer-Gephart 
Company. He discussed maps and their 
significance in the air age. Superin- 
tendent Brigham of McLean County 
talked on the local history of McLean 
County. Edwin L. Mason from the 
office of the Junior Red Cross de- 
scribed cooperation between the Red 
Cross and the schools; Pres. Guy 
Buzzard of Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College gave two talks con- 
cerned with “Social Studies Program 
in Respect to War Conditions,” and 
Prof. William Beadles of Illinois Wes- 
leyan University spoke on two different 
occasions on “Economic Backgrounds 
of the War Era.” 

Recreational features included boat- 
ing, swimming, a variety of games, 
folk dances, steak fries, a stunt show, 
a barge ride around the lake, and sim- 
ilar activities. The 1942 session was 
marked by the publishing of the 
LabTab, a nine-page mimeographed 
paper featuring outstanding activities 
and humorous events. Another signifi- 
cant feature was the election of the 
Laboratory Council, consisting of rep- 


resentatives of the different cabins and 
the faculty. This group planned social 
activities, handled problems in the 
realm of group living, and made occa- 
sional regulations for the improvement 
of camp life. 

At the close of each session, stu- 
dents were asked to evaluate the Lab- 
oratory according to several significant 
features. Items that received high 
ratings in the 1942 session were, in the 
order named: instruction, faculty talks, 
food, library service, and seminars. 

Most students mentioned that they 
liked the social aspect, the informal 
atmosphere, cooperativeness and con- 


‘ geniality of everyone, or, as one stu- 
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dent summed it up, the “presence of 
the democratic spirit.’” Mentioned al- 
most as often were the student-instruc- 
tor relationship and freedom in the 
selection of courses. This freedom 
meant, as students said, ‘‘freedom— 
with guidance to have a choice in the 
selection of a subject for study,” ‘free 
exchange of ideas, the informality of 
speakers, the inspiration and teaching 
help I have received, in fact, a desire 
to come back next year.” 

The faculty for 1942 consisted of 
Paul R. Busey of Bloom Township 
High School, Chicago Heights; Dr. 
Bryan Heise of Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston; Miss 
Margaret Henderson, Elementary Sup- 
ervisor, Bemidji, Minnesota; Dr. Leslie 
Holmes, Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity; Robert E. Keohane, University of 
Chicago; Mrs. Adra Heise of Charles- 
ton, Dean of Women at the Labora- 
tory; and Dr. Robert S. Ellwood, 
Director. 


Summer Workshop of 1943 at 
Illinois State Normal University 


The Workshop presents an oppor- 
tunity for teachers and administrators 
to work on their own problems under 
the guidance of capable University in- 
structors. It seeks to meet the practi- 
cal needs of teachers in service. Those 
enrolled enjoy the benefits of mutual 
discussion of their work and have op- 
portunities to work individually and in 
small informal groups. The instructors 
act as guides and counselors in the in- 
tensive study of the problems selected 
by those enrolled. This flexible ar- 
rangement makes for an interesting 
and useful summer session of work. 

The informal nature of its organiza- 
tion and procedures makes it possible 
for teachers of different needs and 
interests to devote their time to individ- 
ual problems growing out of their own 
school situations. It will appeal par- 
ticularly to those: 

1. Who are revising their courses of 

study in the light of war needs. 

2. Who have recently returned to 
teaching and wish to refresh 
themselves in regard to subject 
matter background or become ac- 
quainted with new developments 
in their fields. 

3. Who desire guidance in meeting 
special problems arising in such 
areas as reading, guidance, ad- 
justing school activities to slow 
learners, selecting curriculum ma- 
terials, youth and youth problems, 
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and selection and use of audio- 
visual aids. 

The Workshop will draw upon 
many University resources, such as the 
conferences held on campus, other 
scheduled events, special library ser- 
vices, and the training schools. There 
will be many kinds of activities de- 
signed to broaden the experiences of 
the Workshop group. Visits may be 
arranged for those especially interested 
to places such as industrial plants, bet- 
ter farm homes, cooperative enter- 
prises, government agencies, or welfare 
institutions. Participation in radio pro- 
grams may be planned. Group discus- 
sions will be of help when varied 
viewpoints on a teaching problem are 
desirable. There will be ample obser- 
vation in the University training 
schools, both individually and in 
groups, and also conferences with spe- 
cial teachers. 

Each member of the Workshop will 
center his efforts on the solution of a 
definite problem or the completion of 
a specific task. These activities quite 
often take the form of preparation of 
some one or more of the following 
teaching aids: programs of study work- 
sheets; reading lists; tests, check lists, 
or other measures of evaluation; writ- 
ing of manuscripts for teachers’ or pu- 
pils’ use, or the preparation of other 
classroom aids such as charts, graphs, 
models, or maps. For those who are 
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interested, special attention may be 
paid to community study, the develop- 
ment of integrated courses of study, the 
effect of the war on education, and the 
study of field trips. Members who 
have similar interests will be organized 
into small conference groups. There 
will be daily meetings of the entire 
Workshop groups, and regularly sched- 
uled conferences of the smaller groups, 
as well as individual conferences be- 
tween members and instructors. 

In an informal atmosphere, mature 
people are free to exchange helpful 
experiences, to consult recent books 
and courses of study, to confer with 
other people working on similar prob- 
lems, and to seek the advice of experts 
in related fields. The time is divided, 
according to individual needs, among 
large and small group discussions, in- 
dividual conferences, observation and 
library research. Groups of teachers 
from the same county or school system 
may use the Workshop facilities to 
work upon problems of curriculum 
construction. Materials may be col- 
lected and organized, bibliographies 
compiled, and new techniques evalu- 
ated. 

Since personal acquaintanceship and 
interchange of ideas and experiences 
are highly desirable, social and recrea- 
tional activities will be emphasized. 
Field trips, picnics, and informal gath- 
erings will be a part of the workshop 
program. 

The workshop is divided into the 
four divisions: elementary education, 
rural education, secondary education, 
and social studies. Members of the 
Workshop may register for three or 


. mester hours credit, should have the 


six semester hours credit. Credit will 
be assigned in terms of the major em- 
phasis given bythe individual student 
in his work: ‘elementary education, 
rural education, secondary education, 
and the social studies fields of history, 
economics, sociology, or political sci- 
ence. Students may register in the 
Workshop for junior or senior college 
credit. Those working for senior col- 
lege credit will be expected to do a 
more advanced type of work than 
those working for credit on the jun- 
ior college level. 

All students registering for the 
workshop, either for three or six se- 


hours of from one to three in the after- 
noon for Workshop activities. This is 
the scheduled time for the Workshop. 
Special facilities are centered around 
the training school libraries. Confer- _ 
ence rooms and an assembly room are 
available for group discussion, exhibits, 
and planning. It is recommended that 
participants register for the full six 
hours in the Workshop if at all pos- 
sible. Experience has shown that most 
students find themselves so much en- 
grossed in the work that, regardless of 
the number of hours for which they 
register, they spend approximately the 
maximum amount of time on their 
projects and related work. Neverthe- 
less, it is planned to regulate the pro- 
gram so that the work of those register- 
ing for three hours is.not dispropor- 
tionate. 

The staff consists of qualified mem- 
bers of the University faculty, several: 
of whom have had workshop expeti- 
ence in preceding summer sessions at 


Illinois State Normal University and 
at other university campuses. The 
members of the Workshop staff will 
be: 


Special consultants are: 

Miss Mabel Clare Allen, Speech 

Miss Edith L. Goldmann, Art 

Dr. R. U. Gooding, Audio-visual aids 


Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, Secondary edu- 
cation, administration, and war activ- 
ities 

Prof. Clarence Orr, Elementary social 
studies 


Dr. Rose E. Parker, Rural and elemen- 
tary education 


Dr. Robert S. Ellwood, Workshop 
Chairman and social studies 


Dr. Leslie A. Holmes, Geography and 
earth science 


Miss Emma Knudson, Music 
Dr. Ernest M. R. Lamkey, Nature study 
and elementary science 

Teachers who are planning to be- 
come members of the Workshop or 
who wish further information concern- 
ing the program should write to Dr. 
Robert S. Ellwood, Chairman, Summer 
Workshop Staff. 
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Professtonal Actinties of the Faculty 


(Limited to off-campus appearances) 


On April 14 Dr. Victor M. Houston 
discussed “Training for Citizenship” 
before the Paxton Womans Club. 


At the March meeting of the Bloom- 
ington-Normal D. A. R., Mr. T. J. 
Douglass spoke on “Gardening.” 


Mr. Joseph T. Cogdal used the topic, 
Faith, Hope, and Perseverance” when 
speaking April 8 before the Athletic 
Association of the Tremont High 
School. 


“Drafting in General Education” 
was discussed by Mr. Chester M. Ham- 
merlund at a meeting of the Drafting 
section of the Illinois Vocational Edu- 
cation Association at Peoria on April 2. 


The Journal of Speech Education for 
June, 1943 contains a review of 
“Training the Voice for Speech” by 
C. R. Van Dusen written by Dr. F. L. 
D. Holmes. 


Dr. Robert S. Ellwood was recently 
elected president of the Illinois Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. On May 3, 
Dr. Ellwood spoke at Oak Park before 
the West Suburban Council of the 
Social Studies on “Some Basic Aspects 
of Social Education.” 


Mr. George M. Palmer has ad- 
dressed several local groups recently, 
among them the Spanish-American 
Camp and the Wesley Foundation of 
the Normal Methodist Church. 


On April 26 Mr. Clarence Orr spoke 
before the Paxton Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation on “Your Duties as Voters.” 


Dr. Helen E. Marshall has been se- 
lected as National Chairman of the 
committee on “Research on Pioneer 
Women in Education” of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society. She has also 
been asked to serve as a member of the 
Legislative Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


At the March 12 meeting of a 
Division of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation at Peoria Dr. John W. 
Carrington spoke on ‘‘Adequate Edu- 
cation for Upper Grade Children.” 
On April 12 he discussed ‘The Secur- 
ing of Teachers During the War 
Period” before the Knox County 
School Men's Association at Galesburg. 


Summary of Doctoral Dissertations, 
Vol. 7, University of Wisconsin Press 
includes a summary of Dr. Gladys 
Bartle’s dissertation on “A Survey of 
Current Practices and Opinions as a 
Basis for the Content of a Functional 
Art Course on the College Level.” 


Miss Elizabeth Russell was chairman 
of the program committee for the 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Supervisors and 
‘Directors of Instruction held at Illinois 
State Normal University April 9-10. 
President Fairchild, Dr. Carrington, 


and Dr. DeYoung of the I. S. N. U. 
faculty appeared on the program. 


Dr. Anna L. Keaton spoke during 
February to the Wesley Foundation of 
the Normal Methodist Church and 
to the Westminister Fellowship of the 
Normal Presbyterian Church. 


Mr. L. W. Hacker has been serving 
on two sub-committees of the Illinois 
Rural Education committee: Housing 
the Rural Teacher and Education of 
the Rural Teacher. 


A Chapter of the Honorary Science 
Fraternity Sigma Xi was recently estab- 
lished at Normal-Bloomington. Dr. 
Leslie A. Holmes was elected president 
and Dr. Wallace Miller vice-president. 
On April 14 Dr. Holmes addressed 
the Social Studies Council of Spring- 
eld on “New Aspects of Geography.” 


Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, State Chair- 
man of School Education and Kinder- 
garten Extension of the P.T.A. has 
spoken recently before Parent Teacher 
Associations of Stanford, Waynesville 
and Normal. He also gave an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘‘India’”’ at a Teachers’ 
County Institute at Pickneyville on 
February 18. 


In the January issue of I/linois Edu- 
cation there were articles on “The 
I. S. N. U. Administrative Round-Up” 
_ by Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, “Public 
School Budgeting and Accounting by 
Dr. Chris A. DeYoung, and ‘Youth 
and the Future’ by Mr. Floyd T. 
Goodier. 


On January 14 Miss Eleanor Welch 
spoke before the Putnam Country 
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Farm Burau on “Propaganda.” She 
addressed the Livingston County Wo- 
man’s Club on April 15 on “News as 
Propaganda.” The January issue of 
Illinois Libraries contained an article 
on Changes the College Library’’ 
by Miss Welch. 


Dr. Richard G, Browne spoke on 
“War-Time Economics” before the 
Illinois Council for Social Studies in 
Chicago on March 20. On March 25 
he spoke before the Junior High 
School of LeRoy on ‘The Illinois Citi- 
zen.” For the past eight months Dr. 
Browne has been on the McLean 
County War Price and Rationing 
Board. 


In September, 1942 the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company published 
“America in Transition,” a college text 
for integrated social science, by Dr. 
John A. Kinneman and Dr. Richard 
G. Browne. 


At the annual meeting of the Bloom- 
ington-Normal Alumni Club of the 
University of Chicago April 1, Dr. 
Harry O. Lathrop and Dr. Lucy L. 
Tasher were members of 2 panel which 
discussed ‘‘Post-War International Or- 
ganizations for Peace.” 


“Athletics During War Time’’ was 
the topic discussed by Mr. Howard J. 
Hancock before the Lincoln Civic 
Groups on April 28. 


Miss Frances Conkey addressed the 
Bent Parent Teacher Association of 
Bloomington April 15 on “Homemak- 
ing Courses in the Junior High 
School.” 
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On March 29 Miss Emma Knudson 
spoke at Cincinnati, Ohio, before the 
North Centre! Division of the Na- 
tional Conference of Music Educators 
on “Emergency Certificates of Music 
Teachers.” On April 30 Miss Knudson 
spoke at a music festival at Dupo. 
School children from Dupo and Belle- 
ville participated in the festival. 


The Central Division of the Illinois 
Council for the Social Studies has 
elected Miss Alice L. Ebel president 
for the ensuing year. 


“The March of Time in Agriculture” 
was the topic used by Dr. William I. 
DeWees when speaking at the Father 
and Son dinner at the Minooka High 
School on March 9. Dr. DeWees also 
spoke at the Father and Son dinner 
at the Wapella High School on April 
8. His subject was “Agriculture and 
the War.” 


School Science and Mathematics for 
April, 1943 contains an article on ‘The 
Psychology of High School Physics” by 
Mr. Thomas M. Barger. 


Miss Thalia Tarrant was the repre- 
sentative of the Central Division of the 
Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
at the Chicago meeting March 19-20. 
She also served as chairman of a panel 
that discussed ‘Teaching Projects Re- 
lated to the War” at the Central Divi- 
sion Meeting, February 13. 


Miss Marion G. Miller has had 
several articles in the Bloomington 
Pantagraph relative to art exhibits at 
Milner Library. On January 21 Miss _ 
Miller discussed a Milner art exhibit 
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before the Camera Club of Bloom- 
ington. 

School and Society for February 27 
contains an article by Mr. Floyd T. 
Goodier on “Jesus the Teacher.” 
Millicent Taylor reviewed the article 
for the February 6 issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


Miss Huberta Clemens spoke on the 
topic “Elementary Education in the 
Upper Grades” at the Peoria County 
Teachers Institute held January 28 and 
29. 


On March 2 Mr. Clyde Hudelson 


. spoke on “Soils” before the Blooming- 


ton-Normal Garden Club. On March 
11 he participated in a Bloomington 
Rotary Club program and on April 15 
in a symposium at the Bent Parent 
Teacher Association in Bloomington 
on the subject “Vocational Education 
in Junior High Schools.” Mr. Hudel- 
son is supervising the planting of one 
hundred fifteen acres of corn on land 
recently rented by the university. This 
is probably one of the largest university 
corn fields in the United States. 


At the annual meeting of the Mid- 
west Association of College Teachers 
of Physical Education held recently at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Miss Irene A. Clay- 
ton was elected president of the associ- 
ation for the coming year. Members 
of this group are from the states of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, and West Virginia. 

Dr. C. E. Horton, Dr. H. R. Hiett, 


Mrs. Laura Pricer, Miss Gladys Tipton, 
Miss Winnifred Bally, and Mr. Charles 


A. Harper took part in programs of 
the various sections of the Central Di- 
vision Meeting of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association held on the 1.S.N.U. 
campus March 8. 


“The Role of the Teacher in the 
War Emergency” was discussed re- 
cently by Dr. Marie Finger before a 


group of rural teachers of McLean . 


County. 


The March issue of Illinois Speech 
News contains an article on ‘What the 
College Speech Departments are Doing 
in the War Effort’ by Miss Ruth 
Yates. In February Miss Yates re- 
viewed ‘‘The Eve of St. Marks” before 
the Woman’s Improvement League of 
Normal. 


Miss Blaine Boicourt discussed 
“Pictures in Music” recently before the 
Idlers’ Club of Normal. The Men’s 
Glee Club under the direction of Miss 
Boicourt has appeared on a number of 
programs during the last few weeks. 
On May 3, this group sang at a regular 
meeting of the Bloomington Kiwanis 
Club. 


The Transactions of the Illinois 
State Academy of Science for Decem- 
ber include ar. article on ‘The Murn- 
gin: An Example of Human Geog- 
raphy’ by Miss Edna M. Gueffroy. On 
February 19, Miss Gueffroy gave an 
illustrated lecture on “The March of 
the Seasons” before the Normal Home 
Bureau. 


On January 6 Dr. Francis W. Hib- 
ler spoke before the Bloomington 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club on “Mental Health in a World 
at War’ and on March 11 before the 
Illinois State Nurses’ Association on 
“Mental Health in the Nursing Pro- 
fession.” 


Dr. Carl W. Gamer was the speaker 
at a “Family Night” of the Blooming- 
ton Baptist Church on January 5. He 
spoke on “Impressions of Germany 
1938-1939.” He has also given ad ires- 
ses recently before the Bloomington 
Optimist Club and the Westminster 
League of the Normal Presbytesian 
Church. 


In the lowa Studies in Natural His- 
tory, Vol. 18, published by the- Uni- 
versity of Iowa Press is the repor. of a 
study Hydnaceae of lowa” by 
Dr. L. W. Miller and Dr. J. S. Bc yle 
This is a taxomomic treatment of che 
Family Hydnacae which brings to- 
gether a series of five papers with the 
same title published by Dr. Miller 
during the years 1933-1935. 


The meetings of the Metcalf Parent 
Teacher Association have been unu- 
sually interesting this year. A good 
illustration was the April meeting at 
which a panel discussed “Our Children 
and the War.” Student teachers, par- 
ents, and critic teachers made up the 
panel with Dr. Margaret Cooper 
serving as chairman. 
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